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FOREWORD 



I wish to express my gratitude to Professor John j. Patrick of Indiana Uni- 
versity, whose efforts made this issue on international partnerships for 
civic education and democracy possible, 1 In the Guest Editors Foreword, 
he provides an excellent summary of the articles. This important issue 
should he of special significance to those interested in the developments 
in civic education in the former communist countries of centra! and 
eastern Europe. Included in the study arc Latvia, Pokin' 1 , the C'y.cch 
Republic, Hungary, and Russia . } 

I lie next issue of the International Journal of Social Education will 
focus on two key themes, i.e., the development of historical thinking and 
curriculum standards in the social studies. During the next several years, 
issues of the journal will deal with such topics as civic education in the 
Pacific Rim, re-envisioning the social studies, rethinking world history, 
thematic social studies for the next century, teacher education, law-related 
education, universal significance and local relevance in teaching about 
societies, and teaching psychology. Manuscripts concerning any of these 
topics would he especially welcomed and forwarded to the appropriate 
guest editors to he refereed. Manuscripts dealing with other topics as weil 
as suggestions for additional themes also would he welcomed. Finally, a 
cumulative index for volumes 6- 10 is forthcoming. 

John F. W'eakland 

Editor 

NOTES 

1 . See the following issues of the Intertuitiunal journal of Soria l ! duration for 
citizenship and democratic education: 3 (autumn 1988), I 1 (spri iig/sunimcr 
19%), and 1 i (fall/wimer 1996-97). See also Thomas M. McGowan, ed.. 
“Special Section: felling the Story of Citizenship," Sm in! Eel in at ion 60 
(April/May 1996):203- 1 5; and the entire issue of Social Iducation 60 (October 
1996) on votes, issues, and citizenship. 

2. See Wayne Dumas, Alesia Dumas, and William B. I ee, "Restructuring 
Schools for Democracy in the Former Fast Germany," International journal of 
Social Edutation 1 1 (fall/wimer i 996 97): 98 107; Ron Wheeler, "Post-Cold 
War Social Studies: Some Ideas for Changing the Way Students Think about the 
World," Social Education 58. no. S (September 1994): 284-89: John J. Cogan, 
“ I lie Pain of Change,” Ihid. 58, no. 6 (Ol toiler 1994): ,3.35-38; Gar Alpemvjiz 
and Kai Bird, “A Theory of ('.old War Dynamism: United States Policy, 
Germany, and the Bomb," The Hianry feather i 1 ). no. 3 (May 1996): 2«S1- .300- 
and Gregory Wegner, in the Center of the Cold War: The American Occ upa- 
tion of Berlin and Fdiicatiott Reforms, 1945 1952, Journal of ( to> uulton 
Suprrvinon 11. no. 1 (fall 1995): 39 06. 
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CURST EDITOR’S FOREWORD 



Democracy is on die march throughout the world. From Central and 
South America to Centra! and Eastern Europe and beyond, diverse 
peoples express common aspirations for constitutional government by 
consent of the governed. And with this global interest in democracy has 
conic a corresponding concern about the education of citizens. If there 
would be “government of the people, by the people, and lor the people," 
then there must he civic education of the people about die principles and 
practices of democracy and the skills and dispositions of democratic 
citizenship. 

In response to the worldwide surge of desire for democracy, interna- 
tional partnerships lor civic education and democratic citizenship have 
been developed. One prominent example is Civitas: An International 
Civic Education Exchange Program, which is Itinded by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) ol the United States 
Department of Education. Civitas, initiated in t lie spring of i l WS, is affil- 
iated with Civitas International, a consortium begun in June at the 
CivitasCTrague conference, sponsored hv the United States Information 
Agency, which Wrought together representatives from more than fifty 
countries. They affirmed the global resurgence of democracy and the 
concomitant need for democratic civic education. 

Albert Shankcr, the late president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, was a prominent speaket at the Cisitas^' Prague confcreiue. Ill- 
addressed the need to promote education lor democratic citizenship 
throughout the world. Shanker’s speech, included in this collection of 
articles, is an emphatic endorsement n| universal human aspirations for 
liberty and the rule of law, the compelling concepts at the core of consti- 
tutional democracy. It also urges effective education for democratic citi- 
zenship ro sustain democracy in nations where it is established and to 
bring it about in nations hoping to achieve democracy. I lie originators of 
Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program were among 
the many listeners to Albert Shanker's speech at Prague, the capital of the 
Czech Republic. 

I he design and organizational structure of Civitas is discussed by 
Charles N. Quigley and Jack N. Hoar in the article following Shanker’s 
piece. Subsequent articles report on partnerships between American civic 
educators and their counterparts in five post-communist countries of 
Ci vitas: I utvia, Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Russia. I he 
five articles were developed cooperat i\ ely by z\meiicans and their 
colleagues in each of the [lost -communist countries represented here, 
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reflecting the spirit of partnership in each component of Civitas. These 
five articles report on civic education projects and trends in (he post- 
communist countries and the international partnerships of C'ivitas. 

1 he next two articles in this collection, one by Charles F Bahmucller 
and the other by Dawn M. Shinew and John M. Fischer, discuss special 
projects associated with C'ivitas. Bahmucller discusses the Center for Civic 
Fxlucation’s project to develop an international framework about educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship. In this piece, he distinguishes ‘'liberal 
democracy” from "illiberal democracy” and argues that only the liberal 
model is worthy of our support because it alone involves constitutional 
limits on majority rule in order to secure the rights of individuals. By con- 
trast, illiberal democracy stresses majority rule to the point of jeopardizing 
the rights of individuals who arc at odds with the majority. In their article, 
Shinew and Fischer describe a project to develop and publish lessons for 
high school students that compare institutions and processes of constitu- 
tional democracy in the United States and the five post-communist coun- 
tries of Civitas: Latvia, Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Russia. 
By using these lessons, students have the opportunity to learn how 
common principles of constitutional democracy can he practiced vari- 
ously through the different institutions of diverse countries. 

The concluding articles of this collection offer practical examples of 
materials for teaching democratic citizenship. Robert S. i.cming and 
I ho mas S. Voniz discuss pedagogical applications of ('enter for Civic 
Fein cation publications in Indiana and in post-communist countries, such 
as Hungary, Russia, and the Czech Republic. Finally, Vontz presents a 
select annotated bibliography of civic education materials in the database 
of KRIC, the F.ducational Resources Information ('enter, that includes 
various international perspectives. 

This collection of articles treats a single theme: international partner- 
ships for civic education and democracy. This theme frames e\crv aspect 
of Civitas: An International Civic F.ducation F.xchange Program, and it 
expresses a global mission, shared by Americans with their partners 
abroad, to act together to spread the commonly desired blessings of 
liberty as extensively as possible among the tlixerse peoples of our world. 

John J. Patrick 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
June l i m 
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VIII 



EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP: 
WHERE WE STAND 



ALBERT SH ANKER 

The late Albert Shan her, president of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT), A FI - CIO, from 1974 to 1997, denoted his professional life to the 
union’s motto Democracy in Education and Education for Denwcr ■ y. 
Under his leadership, the AFT championed the cause of civic education in 
America, hi 19X7, the AFT joined political, civic, religious, and educational 
leaders in publishing " Education for Democracy: A Statement of Principles, 
a pamphlet that provided guidelines for strengthening the teaching of 
democratic values. The union created its own Education for Democracy 
project in order to promote the principles embodied in the document. After the 
fall of communism in 19X9, educators from emerging democracies inneas- 
i ugly requested the support of the AT I as they introduced programs to teach 
democracy. This interest resulted m the creation oj the unions Education Jor 
Democracy! International project. As civic education initiatives took hold 
around the world, Mr. Shanker continued to lend support to civic education 
In 199*1, he delivcied the following speech to a group of more than 4 'SO civic 
educators from around the world who had gathered in Prague to inauguiale 
the Civitas international civic education movement. I his paper /> published 
here with the permission of the AE l, AEl.-CJO. 



June 3 . PUS 
Prague, O.cch Republic 

Wc live at a time of triumph and peril. 

Some of vou live in countries recently liberated from the tyranny of 
communism or some other form of die tatorship. C )thers tome from coun- 
tries where democracy is now well cstablisned. Howes er, we all face a 
common question: What role can education play in building and 

strengthening democracy? 

Why this is a time of triumph is clear to everyone. 

Wc meet here today, citi/cns from the Hast and West, to freely discuss 
how best to assure that our children inherit a common future, a demo- 
era tic future. Before the events of 1989, this meeting would have been 
inconceivable. And even a few years ago, the time lor this meeting would 
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not have been opportune. Then, many of you were busy taking the first 
steps on the road to democracy. A meeting at rL ” time might have 
seemed to he a one-sided affair, with the West tell c Hast what it had 
to do in order to build stable democracy. 

This meeting 5s very different. We meet here as equals, to share ideas 
and experiences as we confront challenges that have much in common. 

We meet at a time of peril as well. 

The early euphoria of the “revolutions of 1989“ have given way to 
serious questions about the ability of some of the nations of what was 
once termed the “Soviet Bloc” to achieve democracy. Questions con- 
cerning democracy’s health are also being raised in America and Western 
Europe. Consider the following events: war in the Balkans, the bombing 
of a government building in America, xenophobia in Germany, the rise of 
Zhirinovsky in Russia. Or consider the almost universal trend. East and 
West, of decreasing voter participation and increasing cynicism about 
government expressed by citizens of democracies. 

There is much to worry about. 

I he end of the Cold War has revealed not only the widespread and 
deep-rooted appeal of democracy hut also its fragility. The nineteenth 
century observer of America, Alexis dc Tocqucvillc, once noted that, 
among democratic nations, each new generation is a new people. 

As educators, this observation forces us to the conclusion that if we 
arc going to build or strengthen democracy, we must teach democracy. 

It is ironic that, at a time when democracy is in ascendance around 
the world, it is showing signs of weakness and potential decay in societies 
where it has been thought to he well established. Building democracy in 
newly free societies and preserving it in established democracies, although 
different challenges, have much in common. 

One of our Polish colleagues always poses the challenge faced by new 
democracies as a rhetorical question: “What docs democracy mean to an 
inhabitant of a small town or village in my country?” His answer is, 
“Schwarzenegger movies, pornography, unemployment, and not much 
else.” 1 hese arc the first and most visible changes taking place in his 
country as a result of newly won freedoms. Convincing people of the 
importance o( democracy will he difficult if this is all it means to them. 

I he challenges faced by established democracies have more to do 
with reinvigorating democracy and ensuring the transmission of its ideals 
as well as a sense of its rights and responsibilities to a new generation. For 
proof of the concern for the health of democracy in the United Stales, one 
need only look at the titles of hooks published on the subject in recent 
years: The Disuniting of America, The Culture of Complaint, Democracy on 
Trial, The Twilight of Democracy, and, ominously, Before the Shooting 
Begins. 

So, we in America have a problem. 
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l'hc American Federation of Teachers has long recognized that part of 
the solution to this prohlcm 5s the development of effective school-based 
programs that teach democracy. In fact, the AP I s motto is “Democracy 
in Education, Education for Democracy ’ — a motto created by one of our 
founding members, John Dewey, one of this century’s greatest democratic 
philosophers and educators. 

Now, 1 know that when 1 espouse the importance of civic education 
to the building of democracy, 1 am preaching to the converted. Those of 
us gathered here arc already committed to education for democracy. 
However, the AP I ’s experience in promoting civic education in the 
United States has shown us that developing programs that teach 
democracy well can often be a struggle in itself. 

By focusing on the formal educational process, I do nor mean to 
slight the many worthy efforts being undertaken by other groups in 
society to educate citizens — young and old alike — about the principles 
and practices of democracy. Indeed, the trade union that ! represent helps 
educate its ()()() members about democracy by involving them in the 
running of the organization at the local, state, and national levels, trade 
unions throughout the world help perform this function. In the same 
way, oilier organizations, by involving their members in the betterment of 
society and through the management of their own affairs, help to foster 
the skills and knowledge neccssarv to build civil socictv. 

f will, however, limit my comments to the role that formal education 
can piav in building and maintaining democracy. It is something our 
organization has been involved in for many years. I hcrefore, I would like 
to share some of the experiences the AP I has had in promoting education 
for democracy in the United States, in the hopes that it will help others to 
identify and overcome some of the challenges that you are likely to face — 
or may already he facing — as you champion these types of programs. 

I will focus on three challenges that the AP I has faced that l think 
apply beyond the United States and may, therefore, already he familiar to 
many of you. 

I he first of these is the accusation that education for democracy is 
not education at all hut really a form of indoctrination. It seems to me 
that there arc two ways to answer this charge. The first is to sav, “So 
what?” liven if it is indoctrination, it is a different form than one prac- 
ticed by authoritarian and totalitarian systems. That is, "democratic 
indoctrination" differs in such a significant way from other forms of 
indoctrination that the had odor associated with the word is removed. 
The second way is to deny that education lor democracy is a form of 
indoctrination at all. I a s start with the second in the hopes that this 
argument will suffice. 

We may begin with the simple observation that all societies have 
some mechanisms in place, formal and informal, lor m. .king sure that the 




young in society inherit what is most valued by adults in that society. 
Rightfully labeled, this is not indoctrination, but cnculturation. 

Let’s take the example of an advanced technological society. These 
societies value the development of the skills and knowledge associated 
with the fields of mathematics and science. Parents, therefore, encourage 
children to become interested in these areas by a variety of means: by 
taking kids to science museums, engaging them in simple experiments, 
going hiking in the woods and describing flora and fauna, buying them 
jigsaw puzzles, etc. They arc introducing their children into the culture of 
science and math. And no one sees the harm in it. Quite the contrary, 
these patents arc praised for caring about their childrens education. 

Now, democratic societies presumably highly value democracy and 
would definitely want their children to grow up to he informed and com- 
mitted citizens, 'finis, it seems natural that they would want to promote 
programs that introduce their children to the practices and cul'ure of 
democracy. 

Kven if you think that education lor democracy programs arc indoc- 
trination, they may still he distinguished from other forms, thus making 
them immune from rejection because of the charge. The American 
philosopher Sidney I lo>k made a number of Observations about this issue 
that arc worth repeating at length. 

He begins by making the distinction between open democratic soci- 
eties and closed non-democrat ic ones. According to Hook, the difference 
hcrwcci. them "lies not in the presence or absence of indoctrination, but 
in the presence or absence of the critical, questioning spirit." He adds that 
indoctrination is the “process by which assent to belief is induced by nun- 
rational means, and all education in all societies at home and in the 
school in the tender years is based on it." I bis changes over time however. 
Because, “In a free society, . . . such methods arc, and always should he, 
accompanied by, and gradually become subordinate to, the methods of 
reflective, critical thought at every appropriate level.” 1 

In ending this discussion of indoctrination, I will quote a well-known 
passage hv Hook on die subject: 

In a closed society, indoctrination induces assent by irrational j' well .is non- 
ration.il means beyond the early years, and throughout the entire course of study in 
all except certain technical areas. ... I he intlrcc society regards its subjects in a pci - 
n uncut state of political childhood . . i hr free society tan liscssith honest doubt 

and with faith in itself short of certainty. . - - Inio'.t. ist with [the! closed society, it 
can live with the- truth about itself.' 

1 lie second challenge to sound education for democracy programs is 
posed by the contention that what matters in teaching democratic citizen- 
ship is the teaching of “critical thinking” skills and little else. Closely 
related to this is the attitude that considers all curricular content to he 
equal and champions the proposition that all that is required of students 
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to be good citizens is that they "icarn how to learn.” Proponents of this 
position often argue that since the pace of knowledge is expanding so 
rapidly, it quickly becomes “obsolete,” and by extension, not worth 
learning. 

We have argued 



on the contrary, . . . the central ideas, events, people, and works that have shaped 
our world, for good and ill, are not at all obsolete. Instead, the quicker the pace of 
change, the more critical it will he lor us to remember them and understand them 
well. \X'c insist that, absent this knowledge, citizens remain helpless to make . . . 
wise judgments.’ 

Unfortunately, the proponents of teaching skills and little else offer a 
false dichotomy between “content” and “process.” I do not wish to fall 
into the same trap, so let me he clear; both are important. Of course, 
developing thinking skills is a major goal ol education in a democracy. 
How else cm one make a wise choice between alternatives — whether it be 
taking a position on a political issue, deciding whom to vote for in an 
election, .or avoiding the manipulative techniques used by some political 
figures — if one has not been equipped with and had practice in this area? 

Nevertheless, content matters. 

The impulse to teach skills over content, at least in the American ease, 
can be traced hack to the efforts of the Progressive Movement in educa- 
tion, which sought to reform what was at the time a very formal content- 
based approach. Similarly, some civic educators in Pastern P.uropc and 
newly independent states seem to he neglecting the teaching of important 
material as a reaction to the overly rigid and content-heavy approach that 
existed in the communist era. 

1 here are some fundamentals that must be learned. At the Al : 1, we 
argue that at the very least, the content of American civic education 
should focus on three areas. ! list them here in adapted form, because they 
may have relevance to your own needs. 

What must citizens of a democracy know? 

hirst, citizens must know the fundamental ideas tcntr.il to the political vision of the 
eighteenth century | I'.nlightenment thinker*] — the vision {of democracy and 
human rights that inspires] people of many diverse origins and cultures. 

Second, citizens must know how democratic ideas have Keen turned into 
institutions and practices- — the history of the origins and growth and adsi mines ol 
democratic societies on earth, past and present. . . . jljt is indispensable to know 
the fat ts of modern history, dating hai k at least to the f.nglish Re volution and 
forward to our own century's tnral wars; to the failure of the nascent libera! regimes 
of Russia, fial). thnnany. Spain and |apjn: to the totalitarianism, oppression, and 
mass exterminations of our time.* 

Think about this only, for many ol you the memories of the major 
ciimcs and petty humiliations inflicted by communism are still very fresh. 
The imprisonments, fears of speaking freely, even the long lines lor food 
and other goods are still remembered by you. But how about your 
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children? Who will remind them of the past and help, them learn to love 
freedom? 

Finally, and related to this point, “citizens . . . need to understand the 
current conditions of the world and how it got that way and to be 
prepared to act upon the challenges to democracy in our own day.”* 

I he last challenge that education for democracy programs face is 
posed by what in America goes by the name of “multiculturalism.” 1 
should be clear about what I mean when 1 use the term. As practiced by 
some, multiculturalism” takes the shape of something approximating a 
new ideology of separatism. It challenges the idea of a common identity 
and rejects the possibility of a common set of values. The groups 
espousing multiculturalism” claim “group rights” that conflict with the 
notion of living in 'a nation based on a firm core of commonly held 
values. 

In multiethnic societies attempting to create or maintain democracy, 
this is especially troubling, as it encourages people to think of themselves 
not as individuals, hut primarily in terms of their membership in groups, 
hxcessivc promotion of allegiance to groups, instead of to ideals such as 
democracy, human rights, and justice, encourages the breakdown of civil 
society. Signs of this breakdown arc evident and range from the troubled 
race relations in the United States to fighting in the Balkans. 

In arguing against the type of multiculturalism I have described 
above, 1 do not want to imply that groups in American and other societies 
have not been treated badly nor that the historical record needs to he cor- 
rected to more accurately reflect the contributions of minorities to our 
societies. I also wish to make clear that 1 am in no wav criticizing the tvpe 
of multicultural education pmsued by many F.umpean civic educators. 

1 hese programs arc aimed at creating increased tolerance, as opposed to 
the programs that I have discussed, which often promote increased intol- 
erance, by focusing on differences instead of commonalities. 

One last related point dcs:rvcs mention. 

Often, the claims of muhiculturalists and other separatists rellect the 
attitude that no one group may make a judgment on any other, since all 
depends on your point of view." I his extremely relativistic viewpoint 
conflicts with the need that all societies have of establishing some basic 
values, guidelines, and beliefs. When I think about the people who hold 
this viewpoint I am reminded of the American poet Robert Frost's obser- 
vation that “a liberal is someone who can’t take his own side in an argu- 
ment.” And, it should he pointed out that those who reject this claim arc 
ironically making an absolute value of tolerance, for in its name they arc 
unwilling to make any other value judgments. 

I his unwillingness to make value judgments about practices in our 
own societies or about those of others is a mistake. It can also make us 
seem foolish. As the AF i pointed out several years ago. 
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Some states that deny freedom of religion, speech, and conscience nonetheless 
define themselves as free. But we need not accept their Orwellian self-definitions as 
if words had no meaning. Were we to use (some people’s) definition of freedom — 
government provision of a job, medical care, and ample food — many of history's 
slaves and today’s prisoners would have to be called ‘free.’' 

Fear of promoting jingoism in the United States prevents many edu- 
cators from saying that they arc proud that America docs stand for some- 
thing. It has stood for many things in its history, but at its best, it has 
stood for a vision of human dignity, equality, fair play, and liberty that arc 
all encapsulated by the term democracy. Democracy docs stand for some- 
thing, both in the United States and around the world. And undervaluing 
it is harmful and puts us in jeopardy. 

Not everyone in America agreed with us in 1987 when we joined 
with orhers to issue a pamphlet, Education for Democracy: A Statement of 
Principles . 7 It outlined our position that American society was suffering 
because the history, principles, and practices of democracy were not being 
well taught in the schools. The statement was signed by more than ISO 
Americans from diverse backgrounds, including former United States 
Presidents Carter and Ford, Republican Congressman William (joodling, 
and Democratic Senator Claiborne Pell, as well as a number of prominent 
United States civic educators who are in this audience today — among 
them Todd Clark, Chuck Quigley, and Diane Ravitch. 

While many praised the document, it also had its strong critics. 

Despite this criticism, we continued to believe and fed justified in 
our efforts to promote education for democracy. When the statement was 
issued, we expressed a scries of concerns. The statement pointed to dis- 
turbing evidence that far too many students arc ignorant of the important 
people, ideas, and events that have made our country what it is. In an 
article written in support of the pamphlet, I pointed out that if a young- 
ster has to take a wild guess that Stalin is cither an Olympic athlete or a 
Renaissance painter, he can’t have much of a grasp of the termrs of a total- 
itarian society as a basis for comparison to his own life. At the time there 
were also disturbing signs that the challenges facing America were 
straining our ability to maintain a democratic society. 

Almost ten years later, these concerns have not diminished. In many 
ways, they have increased. Jean Bethke Hlshtaip, i:i her recent hook. 
Democracy on Trial, writes that in America, 

A major concern for all who care aU>ui democracy is the everyday actions and spirit 
of a people. Democracy requires laws, constitutions, and authoritative institutions, 
but it also depends on svhat might be called the dermic raiic disijosjtions. These 
include a preparedness to work with others different from oneself toward shared 
ends; a combination of strong convictions with a readiness to compromise in the 
recognition thai one can't always get everything one wants: and a sense of individu- 
ality and a commitment to civic goods that arc not the possession of one person or 
of one small group alone. But. what do eve sec when we look around? We find 
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deepening ij'niusm; the growth of corrosive forms of isuLium. boredom, and 
despair; the weakening, in othe r words, of that world knossn as dcmmuin civil 
society, i world of groups and associations and tics that bind. 1 

And, as F.lshtain adds later in the hook, 

A number of tontcmjxirjry ohsetvers . . . see such signs of civic and social double 
even in the lorig-estahlislud demoifJui-s of Western h.uropeand Scandinavia. It is, 
alls, the now familiar story ihe loneliness of the aged, the apathy of the young, the 
withering away of communal organizations, the disentangling of family tics, ant! 
the loss of faintly rituals and rhythms.’ 

And reluming 10 my thesis, pari — a very important part — of the 
solution to the problems posed by F.lshtain, is the improvement of school- 
based programs that educate for democratic citizenship. Benjamin Barber, 
in An Aristocracy of Everyone: The Politic < of Education and the Future oj 
America, makes the point well. Borrowing an observation from Alexis dc 
Tncqucvillc, he argues that . . the fundamental task of education in a 
democracy is the apprenticeship ofliherty — learning to he free.”’’ He goes 
on to explain why this is so: 

Ocm'K racy is not a natural form of association: it is an extraordinary and rau M>n- 
trivmee of cultivates! imagination, l.mpowcr the merely ignorant and endow the 
uneducated with a right to nuke collective decisions and what results is not denux • 
ratj hut, at lust, mob rule: the government of private prejudice and the tyranny ol 
opinion- all those perversions that liberty’s enemie s like to pretend (and its friends 
fear) constitute dcnioc rat y. l or true democrat y to flourish, however, there must he 
citizens. Citizens arc women jnd men educated for excellence — hv v.htih term 
I mean the knowledge and competence to govern in common their own lives. 

I he democratic faith is tooted in the belief that all humans art capable of such 
excellence and have not just the right but the capacity to become citizens. 

What should we leach nur youngsters about living in a demo racy? 
Adapting the points that we made for the United States in I would 

argue that what we teach should be based on three convictions: 

First, “democracy is the worthiest form ol human governance ever 
conceived.” 

Second, “that we cannot take its survival or its spread or its perfec- 
tion in practice— for grained. . . . Indeed, . . . the great central drama of 
modern history has been and continues to be the struggle u> establish, 
preserve, and extend democrat v. . . .” 

Third, "that democracy’s survival depends upon our transmitting to 
each new generation the political vision of liberty anti equality that unites 
{democracies!-- and a deep loyalty to the political institutions , . . put 
together to fulfill that vision And that the patriotism it seeks to inculcate 
not be based on “blood and soil.” but rather on a set of shared values 'hat 
are liberal and humane. 1 ’ 

In closing. I would like to call your attention to the anniversary of an 
event that serves to remind us all of wh.«t a difficult struggle it is to gain 
democracy, in the hopes that we will cherish it even more. 
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This is the eve of the sixth anniversary of the Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre. On June 4, 1989, the Chinese government crushed the country's 
emerging democratic movement. By now, corporations from my coutury, 
and perhaps yours as well, have comforrahly returned to doing business 
and making profits from the labor of Chinese workers who are daily 
denied the kinds of rights that we too easily forget arc ours. 

Apparently, some Chinese have not given up, since the democracy 
movement continues. 

On May 16th, a group of forty-five prominent Chinese intellectuals 
called on the Communist Party to release all political prisoners. In their 
own words, they expressed a hope that "the authorities will handle dif- 
ferent views on ideology, political thinking, and religious beliefs with tol- 
erance." Predictably, the government responded by beginning to arrest the 
prominent democracy activists in the country. With this move, the Com- 
munist Party hopes to avoid the embarrassment of any public demonstra- 
tions on the annnersary of the massacre. 

Six years ago, the world was very different. When events occurred in 
China, munyofyou still lived under Communist dictatorships. In the 
West, what took place in China stirred strong emotions of outrage and 
sympathy. And so did the events in Hungary in 1 9y6. the Czech Republic 
in 1968. and in Poland in the 1980s. In the Hast, the effects must have 
also been profound. ! know that in Bucharest, at a spot where the 
Romanian Communist Party fought its citizenry in late 1^89 one can still 
see a large, spray-painted sign declaring the square “Tiananmen 11.” 

Clearly, Romanians hungering for freedom and democracy had made 
the connection —the Chinese struggle is the Romanian struggle. 

And I would add. it is an American struggle as well, one that we have 
in common with the more titan fifty countries represented in this hall. 
Establishing and sustaining democracy is now recognized as a universal 
desire and a universal struggle. This point was perhaps most eloquently 
made by Fang l i/hc. a Chinese scientist who escaped the Tiananmen 
massacre by taking refuge in the United States embassy. In H>«89 he spoke 
the following words, reproduced in the Danocr.ny Rcuda\ a collection of 
readings on democracy edited by Diane R.n itch and Abigail Theriisirom. 

Chinese people arc itodillcrent Imm .mv other. I ike all memk rs i,l ilu lnini.ui 
nee. ilic Chinese arc horn with j hnly and a brain, with passions and with a soul. 
Ilirreforo, they (.an and must enjoy the stmt malts nahls rights, dijimtv. aiul libsriv 
as other human bcinps. . . . 

Recent propaganda u» the t iles' that "China has its own sundarsis lor human 
rights'' hears a'n muanny similarity to pronoun, emsots mads by our t-ii;hucnrh 
seiuury rulers when tiny Jcsl.uod that ''China has its own astronomy ’ . I hey 

refused to asknowledp.e the universal applicability ol ms.sk rn js>roiifiniv. . . Un- 

reason . . . was that the laws of as*tnm>my whish pertain every wits re. made n tjuiu 
ilsnr that the “divine nj;hi to Mils' slaimed by these people was a luti>«u. 

Ity the same token, the principles of human rights, v. bivh also periam sssfy- 
where. make it dear th.tr the “nplu to rule" slaimed hv some today is pist js 
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baseless. 1'hai is why rulers from ever)' era, wich rheir special privileges, have 
opposed the equality inherent in such universal ideas. . . . 

In the field of modern cosmology, the first principle is called the “Cosmolog- 
ical Principle. ” It says that the univ sc has no center, that it has the same proper- 
ties throughout. Every place in the universe has, in this sense, equal rights. How 
can the human race, which has evolved in a universe of such fundamental equality, 
fail to strive for a society without violence and terror? 

How can we fail to build a world in which the rights due to ever)’ human 
being from hirtb are respected?' 1 

In order to build this world, "in which rights due to every human 
being from birth are respected,” we must build a democratic world. 

And in order to do so, we must teach democracy. 

Thank you. 
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Cl VITAS: AN INTERNATIONAL CIVIC EDUCATION 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



CHARLES N. QUIGLEY AND JACK N. HOAR 

At the time of democracy’s apparent triumph in the war of ideas, it is 
increasingly clear how vulnerable democracy is, not only in the post-com- 
munist states hut also in established nations such as the United States. In 
order to strengthen democracy in the United States and in recently totali- 
tarian states, a cooperative group of leading organizations in civic educa- 
tion developed Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange 
Program. 

Civitas Exchange Program Background 

Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program is 
administered by the ('enter for Civic Education, funded by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) of the United States 
Department of Education, and conducted with the cooperation of the 
United States Information Agency (USIA), its affiliated offices in Eastern 
Europe, and the newly independent states of the former Soviet Union. 
The program pr »dcs for a series of exchanges among leaders in civic 
education in the V aired States and nations of the former Soviet bloc. 

Civitas is affiliated with Civitas International, a consortium initiated 
in June 1995 at the Civitas^Praguc conference sponsored by the United 
States Information Agency. At the close of that conference, participants 
representing more than fifty nations signed a declaration pledging to 
“create and maintain a worldwide network that will make civic education 
a higher priority on the international agenda.” Members of Civitas Inter- 
national include leading civic education organizations from throughout 
the world dedicated to strengthening civic education and constitutional 
democracy. 

Civic education is understood to play an important role in the devel- 
opment of the political culture required for the establishment, main- 
tenance, and improvement of democratic institutions. Civitas gives civic 
education leaders opportunities to learn from and assist each other in 
improving educarion for democracy in their icspective nations. 
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The National and International Significance of and Need for the Program 

Democracy has triumphed in many parts of the world, only to 
display its vulnerability in others. In the Hast, new democrats struggle 
against great odds to build a culture of citizenship on the rubble of totali- 
tarianism. In the West, democracy strains under ethnic and religious con- 
flict, irresponsibility, crime, and apathy. In worlds so different, the 
challenges to civic development base much in common. 

Much concern has. understandably, been given to the objective con- 
ditions in which constitutional democracy takes root — the economic 
circumstances, the social and political institutions, and the formal 
processes through which democracy becomes securely established. Much 
attention is also now being paid to what diplomats describe as a new 
architecture of relations among the democratic and democratizing nations 
of Ku rope and North America. 

But v.hat about t he spirit of democracy that must animate these insti- 
tutions and processes: the subjective conditions, the knowledge, the 
understandings —what loccjueville called the ‘habits o| the heart”? As 
much as anything, democracy is a culture - a culture sometimes taken 
for granted. What are we doing together to strengthen this culture of 
democracy? 

In fact, in both the Hast and West, teachers, community workers, and 
others committed to the future of democracy are today engaged, in many 
different ways and without great fanfare, in reviving and strengthening 
the skills and values of democratic life — the civic culture. Those involved 
in this work are now reaching out to one another across national borders 
to learn, to gain strength, and to win wider recognition u| the need for 
education for effective and responsible citizenship. 

But since the “fall of the wall” educators and government officials 
from the former Soviet bloc countries have increasingly sought the assis- 
tance of American civic education organizations in creating educational 
programs conducive to the development of responsible and effective citi- 
zens in free societies. Hducators in these countries — many working in 
new, non-governmental organizations (N(iOs) — base turned to the 
United States for curricular models, texts, and training models that they 
could translate and adapt for use in their schools. 

During the course of the past seven years, American organizations 
have consulted with educational ministries and new civic organizations on 
curriculum development and teacher training in nearly all of the Ha.stcrn 
Huropean and newly independent states 'HTN/NIS) of the former Soviet 
Union. Not only have selected American materials been translated and 
adapted in nearly esery case with funding from United States non-gov- 
ernmental and government agencies- ■ out American curricular frame- 
works hive been put n> direct use-. The Civitas model civic education 
curriculum framework, published by the Center for Civic Hdiuation in 
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1991 , has been widely distributed by the USIA and private foundations 
and translated for use by educators in new democracies. 1 The USIA 
printed and is distributing throughout the world five thousand free copies 
of, as well as unlimited Internet access to, the National Standards for 
Civics and Government? which was also developed by the center. In 
addition, American organizations have helped colleagues in FF'N/NIS 
countries develop their own texts specifically addressed to their needs. 

In the course of this work the American organizations have well 
understood that such interactions are not one-sided, and that what they 
have learned about the history and government of other nations has great 
value in the development of civic education programs for the United 
States. Particularly in times of declining attachment to the institutions 
and values of government within established democracies, the insights 
offered by work with F.HN/NIS educators have been deeply instructive. 

Certain agencies of the United States government, such as the USIA 
and its United States Information Service posts in HKN/NIS, have been 
invaluable in facilitating these activities. And, for the past two years, the 
United States Department ol Kducaiion has been, through this exchange 
program, at the center of internation:'! civic education reform. 

Yet for ail the mutual benefits to F.uropcans and Americans and 
despite the pressing need to strengthen the culture of democracy in estab- 
lished and new democracies, the lack of systematic support before 199 s ) 
for civic education exchanges hampered these enterprises. Funding was 
piecemeal, the flow of information was haphazard, and coordination 
across organizations and continents was meager. (»ivcn the former Soviet 
bloc’s need to buttress new democratic institutions and the United States’ 
need to support dcmocialit principles and pi.utues, coordinated action 
and sustained support were urgently requited. Fortunately, Civiias was 
instituted in 1995, allowing a great deal of excellent work in the field of 
international civic education. 

Ci vitas Goals 

The goals of the program arc to acquaint educators from F.FN7N1S 
with exemplary curricular and teacher training programs in civic educa- 
tion developed in the United States; assist educators from IT.N/NlS in 
adapting ami implementing effective civic education programs in their 
own countries; create instructional materials for students in the United 
States that will help them better understand emerging constitutional 
democracies; facilitate the exchange of ideas and experience'- in civic 
education among political, educational, and private sector leaders of 
participating countries; and encourage research to determine the effects 
ol civic education on the development of the knowledge, skills, and traits 
of public and private character essentia! for the presers.ttion ind 
improvement of constitutional democracy. 
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These goals will he accomplished through seminars for civic educa- 
tors on the basic values and principles of constitutional democracy and its 
institutions; visits by civic educators to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and nonprofit organizations that have exemplary pro- 
grams in civics and government education; translations of basic docu- 
ments of constitutional government and significant works on political 
theory, constitutional law, and government; adaptations or development 
of exemplary curricular and teacher education programs; joint research 
projects in the areas of curricular development and teacher education; and 
evaluation to determine the effects of civic education programs. 

At the most fundamental level, this program is devoted to the 
accomplishment of the many tasks in participating nations that will con- 
tribute — step by step— to the establishment and/or improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy and the realization of its ideals, and the consequent 
benefits to he gained not only by the peoples of participating nations, but 
by those of all nations as a result of the contributions democratization has 
the capacity to bring to world order, peace, and justice. 

Element s of Systematic Implementation of Civic Education 

T he goals of Ci vitas arc set in the context of the identified ‘T.lcmems 
of Systemic Implementation of Civic Kducation” outlined below. The 
overarching goals are to improve teaching, to improve students’ mastery 
of advanced knowledge and skills in civics and government, and to estab- 
lish a reasoned commitment to the fundamental values and principles of 
constitutional democracy. 

Introduction to the "Elements of Systematic implementation of Civic Educa- 
tion, " The following describes tasks to be accomplished that will institu- 
tionalize effective programs in civics and government in public or private 
schools. Also presented arc steps necessary to fulfill each task. The 
purpose of this outline is to provide a guide for activities under the C'ivitas 
project and a means of evaluating progress. 

The full achievement of all of the tasks specified is not expected or 
possible under this program in anyofthc nations involved including the 
United States. Tasks arc undertaken that pertain to the assessed needs of 
KKN/NIS partners and based on the circumstances in each nation and the 
resources and time available under this project. Depending on the cir- 
cumstances in a nation it might he reasonable, for example, to focus 
attention solely on a single task such as the development of standards ora 
curriculum framework ora teacher education program. In other circum- 
stances, a set of tasks might he addressed such as (he implementation of a 
pilot program including development of curricular materials, teacher 
training, classroom instruction, and evaluation, finally, since programs in 
a number of participating nations arc also being supported by other 







sources, it should be useful to use this outline to insure that civic educa- 
tion improvement efforts are well-coordinated and form a comprehensive 
and rational approach to the improvement and institutionalization of 
effective programs in civics and government in each nation. 

/ asks and Indicators of Achievevietit. Eight tasks and their indicators of 
achievement arc listed below. These tasks and indicators constitute the 
“Elements of Systematic Implementation of Civic Education.” 

Task L Standards: Development and establishment of content and per- 
formance standards in civics and government. Indicators of achieve- 
ment arc: 

• Development, distribution, and promulgation of standards 

-participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of standards ro educational policy makers 

• Institutional adoption ol standards 

Task 2. Curriculum Framework: Development and adoption of a K-12 
curriculum framework in civic education. Indicators of achievement 
arc: 

* Development, distribution, and promulgation of curriculum 
framework 

-participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of curriculum framework to educational policy 
makers 

* Institutional adoption of curriculum framework 

Task J. Required Courses: formal requirement lot instruction in cores 
and government in the school curriculum. Indicators of achievement 
arc: 

♦ Development, distribution, and promulgation erf course outline 
frameworks 

-participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of course outlines ter educational policy makers 
-pilot programs of courses (with supportive teacher training 
programs and curricular materials) accompanied by evalua- 
tions 

-demonstrations of courses 

• Institutional adoption of course outlines 

Task 4. Instructional Materials: Provision of instructional materials 
aligned with the standards and curriculum framework. Indicator' of 
achievement arc: 

* Development, distribution, and promulgation of instructional 
materials 
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-participation of gatekeepers and orlicrs influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of instructional materials to educational policy 
makers 

-pilot programs using instructional materials (with supportive 
teacher training programs and materials) accompanied by eval- 
uations (as noted above) 

-demonstrations of the use of instructional materials (as above) 

• Institutional adoption of instructional materials 

Task 5- Teacher Education: Establishment of preservice and inscrvicc 
education programs to develop teachers’ abilities to provide high 
quality instruction in the use of the instructional materials in order to 
promote attainment of the standards. 1 indicators of achievement arc: 

• Development, distribution, and promulgation of teacher educa- 
tion programs 

-participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of information on teacher education programs 
to educational policy makers 

-pilot teacher education programs accompanied by evaluations 
(as noted above) 

-demonstrations of teacher education programs (as above) 

• Institutional adoption of teacher education programs 

Task 6. !. eadership and Network 7 raining: . Establishment o f t r a i n i n g 
programs to enhance the capacities of leaders of civic education pro- 
grams in program planning, budgeting, networking, administration, 
implementation, curriculum development, evaluation, and tasks 
related to systemic implementation of civic education. Indicators of 
achievement arc: 

• Development, distribution, and promulgation of leadership and 
network training programs 

-participation of gatekeepers and others influential in the devel- 
opment process 

-presentations of information on training programs to educa- 
tional policy makers 

-pilot leadership and network training programs accompanied 
by evaluations (as noted above) 

-demonstrations of leadership and network training programs 
(as above) 

• Institutional adoption of leadership and network training pro- 
grams 

Task y . Assessment: Establishment of assessment programs to determine 
student attainment of standards. Indicators of achievement are: 
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• Development of assessment programs, procedures, and instru- 
ments 

-implementation of assessments of the existing state of student 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes in civics and government, of 
pilot programs, etc. 

-promulgation of results of assessments 

• Institutionalization of assessment programs 

lask 8. C'redentialing: Establishment of licensure to insure thar all 
teachers develop the subject matter and pedagogical expertise needed 
to prepare all students to meet the standards. Indicators of achievement 
arc: 

• Development of crcdcntialing requirements in civics and govern- 
ment 

• Promulgation of requirements 

• Adoption of requirements 

• Institutionalization of supportive educational programs for 
teachers 

G i 1 it ds Organ iznti on 

Civitas has established primary and secondary sites in the United 
States and international sites in EEN/N1S. A list of these sites follows. 

United States. Principal civic education organizations 

American federation of Teachers (APT) 

American Political Science Association (APSA) 

Tenter for Civic Education (CCE) 

Mershon Center and College of Education of I he Ohio State 

University 

/ 

Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University (SSDO 
Affiliated civic education organizations of state and local levels 

Council tor Citizenship Education at Sage College (New York) 
Plorida law- Related Education Association 
Classroom Law Project at l ewis and Clark law School (Oregon) 
Center for Civic Education through law (Michigan) 

We the People . . . Project of Georgia and Northwestern Georgia 
We the People . . . Project of Washington State 
We the People . . . Project of Illinois 
Boston University (Massachusetts) 

Anchorage School District (Alaska) 

Partners in Pducation. Inc. (Nevada) 

Center for law-Related Pducation, Arizona Bar foundation 
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F.F.N/NIS. Affiliated civic education organizations at the international 

level 

Civitas<®Bosni.vHcr/cgovina 

Civitas (^Croatia 

Czech Republic: Institute for the Development of Kducation, 
Charles University 

Hungary: Civitas-Association for leaching Civic Knowledge and 
Skills 

Larvia: Democracy Advancement Center 

Poland: Center for Citizenship Kducation 

Civitas^Republika Srpska 

Russia (Hast): Sakhalinsk Department of Kducation, Culture, and 
Sport 

Russia (West): Association for Civic Kducation 

In addition to the above organizations, Civitas: An Internationa! 
Civic Kducation Kxchangc Program enjoys the active assistance of the 
United States Department of Kducation, the United States Information 
Agency, and other United States federal agencies. 

Products Resulting font the Civitas Program and their Potential 
for Effective Use 

1 he accomplishments of Civitas arc many a ml di verse in nature. 
Civitas has increased the available knowledge about successful educational 
exchanges between civic educators in the United States and KKN/NIS 
countries. The array of publications produced to date includes scholarly 
analyses and curricula developed for teachers and students. Knowledge 
about and skill in curriculum development, teacher education, and 
research and evaluation processes in American civic education has been 
shared with civic educators from the KKN/NIS. Information on the most 
innovative and effective civic education methodologies and pedagogical 
techniques has been exchanged. 

(liven that Civitas has a history of nearly two years of achievements, 
it seems reasonable to review some of these accomplishments and to 
extrapolate from them the nature of the products likely to result from the 
continuation of Civitas. 

Civic education leaders arc being exposed to content and teaching 
strategics central to high-quality civic education programs. Particularly for 
the KKN/NIS participants, exposure to these high-quality civic education 
programs is essential to stimulate development of similar programs in 
their countries. American participants have also had their perspectives 
deeply enriched by the exchange, as they encounter extremely capable 
teachers and scholars, many of whom acted heroically in the recent past in 
the advancement of democracy in their countries. 
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Civitas: An International Civic Fxlucation Exchange Program 
Organizational Chart 




Although it is not possible to judge the long-term effects of this stim- 
ulation immediately, clearly the civic education programs that have been 
developed in all of the participating countries have home the hallmarks of 
the exchange experience. Not only will the teaching of these participants 
be affected for the remainder of their working lives, but their teacher edu- 
cation activities and the curricula they develop have been permanently 
enhanced. 
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Civic education curricula and instructional materials have been de- 
veloped and arc being refined, in every participating country — including 
rhe United States- -these materials have the potential to improve civic 
education significantly. 

Numerous resource documents for scholars and teachers have been 
published and distributed through the KRIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studics/Sociai Science Hducation and its Adjunct KRIC Clearinghouse 
for International Civic hducation. ! hese affiliated clearinghouses arc 
located at the Social Studies Development Outer of Indiana University, 
which is a primary Civitas site. I heir publications include Resources on 
Civic Education for Democracy: International Perspectives , Yearbook 
Number l and 2. Others include ERIC Digest: Civic Education for Consti- 
tutional Democracy: An International Perspective: ERIC Digest: Civic Edu- 
cation for Democracy in Latvia: The Program of the Democracy 
Advancement Center; ERIC Digest: Internet Resources for Civic Educators; 
ERIC Digest: Global trends in Civic Education for Democracy: and ERIC 
Neu's Bulletin on Internationa! Civic Education. These documents have the 
potential to improve social studies and civic education not only in the 
entire United States, but elsewhere in the world through the KRIC 
system.' 

In a uni<|uc collaboration, educators from the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Latvia, Poland, and Russia drafted a comprehensive set of 
lessons for American middle and high school teachers to use. This exten- 
sive document, Comparative Lessons f/r Denweraty, is being distributed by 
the Outer for Civic hducation and United States and KHN/NIS partners 
to teachers throughout their respective nations,' Again, the effect of both 
t he collaborative development model and (hcauual completed mateiiah 
will be extensive. 

further reinforcing the extraordinary potential effect of the pmgtam, 
articles have been published in professional journals and newsletters 
reaching large target audiences. Civic education leaders and teachers in 
every state in the United States and in every participating KKN/NLS 
have been informed of the program through both regular anil special 
publications of the participating organizations. 

Illustrative Examples of ( i vitas Activities 

All United St ates and L1N/NIN sites have part it ipainl in a wide 
range of experiences and activities. The kinds ol experiences are listed 
below with illustrative examples. 

Seminars on histmy and government and s ite visits to governmental inuttu 
turns and public or private sector agencies and organist twin involved in the 
political protest. All delegations have participated in seminars on the 
history, government, and educational systems of their partner nations. 
I he list ol seminars (oiidmtcd is extensive, and im hides stub (opus as 
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The History of American Democracy 
Cooperative Learning anti Civic Education 
Authentic Assessment and Civic Education 
leaching Civics and a Constitutional Culture through l iterature 
Building Non-Governmental Organizations 
Concepts, Principles, and Resources of Civic Education 
Russian Government and Politics, with Comparisons with other 
NIS ('em n tries 

Constitutional Principles- A framework 
Constitutionalism 

The Role of Civic Education in a Democratic Society 
Training in Evaluation and Assessment 
Internet Training for Civic Educators 
Lesson and Unit Planning 
l aw- Re l at ed Ed uca t ion 
Introduction to leacher Klucation Relorm 
Elementary Education; Multic ultural Influence 
Teaching Civic Education: Decision Trees 
Research on Effective Teaching and Schooling 
leaching Controversial Subjects in Civic Education 
1 !y penned ia Presentation on Models ot C.ivic Education 
Democracy and Economics 

in every case, the EEN/NiS delegations visited not only American 
federal institutions in Washington, D C., including the Congress and the 
Department of Education, hut also state and local legislatures and, in 
most cases, state executive and judicial officials. Tor instance, the 
1 lungarian delegation met with the speaker ol the t .corgia l louse <>l Rep- 
resentatives. And the Latvian delegation was involved in a program with 

justices of the Indiana Supreme Court. _ . 

Similarly. American delegations have met with EEN/NIS public offi- 
cials. The I lungarian president, the lord mayor of Budapest, the deputy 
head of the Constitutional (Supreme) Court, numerous members of par- 
liament, including the head of the Constitutional Committee, and many 
other elected officials have become patrons of the activities initiated 
during the exchange program and have met the Tlorida and Georgia dele- 
gates. The Polish parliament has issued an official proclamation endorsing 
the Center for Citizenship Educations work in Poland and the Ohio and 
Michigan delegations have met with parliamcntaiy representatives. 

As a general note on the delegation’s visits, almost all ol the delega- 
tions have included more than the originally planned number of five par- 
ticipants per visit. Tor instance, one American delegation to l lungary 
included sixteen participants and was partially supported hv private 
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Visits to school systems, institutions of higher learning, and organizations con - 
ducting exemplary programs in civics and government education . In every 
case, American and EEN/NIS delegations have visited school systems, 
institutions of higher learning, and non-governmental organizations con- 
ducting exemplary civics and government programs — many of which rep- 
resent impressive associations of educators. Ihc Russian Association for 
Civic Education, for instance, is a professional association and an 
umbrella organization of member NGOs and i ncludcs more than 9,800 
members. 

I be senoul visits arc always among the highlights of the trips, its they 
permit interactions with students, teachers, and administrators at various 
levels and in various circumstances. 

Observation and participation in teacher training programs and activities 
involving elementary and secondary students. Almost all of the delegations’ 
visits have included observation and participation in teacher training pro- 
grams. Indeed, the American delegations usually were selected with an 
understanding that workshops and presentat ions would be a central 
feature of their visit. 1 lie last two and one-half days of the American dele- 
gation’s visit to the Czech Republic, for instance, were wholly given over 
to a “t ra inc r-o f- 1 ra i n ers” workshop for educators from throughout rhe 
country. I his workshop was so successful that tin ore extensive workshops 
have been scheduled. 

1 he presentations and discussions with elementary and secondary 
students have permitted programs and curricula to be viewed under “real 
world” conditions. Even when interpreters arc necessary, these first-hand 
observations yield a remarkable amount of information and insight. 

In [he field of preservice education, new univcrsitv-lcvel courses for 
civics teachers were developed and included in the curricula of three 
l-atvian pedagogical universities. And the Russian partnership is devel- 
oping similar prescrvicc courses of studies for Russian universities. 

On-site demonstrations oj curricula and pedagogy for educational leaders. 
Such demonstrations have been conducted not only in the “ laboratories" 
of pedagogical institutions but have also been the foci of the school visits. 

I hose occur in every case. Increasingly, the American delegations have 
been involved as presenters and participants in intensive 
curricular and pedagogical workshops of several clays’ duration. 

Numerous workshops have taken place involving thousands of 
teachers in the EEN/NIS and the United States. In Poland alone, 1,200 
teachers have been trained. In Russia, four ncuional workshops have 
trained 1 ,000 teachers. In addition, the Russian partners arc, with Amer- 
ican assistance, developing a regional inservice training capacity within 
Russia for the recertification of teachers that is retjmrcd every five years. 
In l.atvia, more than 2,000 teachers have been trained in civic education 
workshops in regions throughout the country, 
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Participation in presentations and discussions with public and private sector 
community groups. Such community groups arc included in nearly every 
EEN/NIS visit. They include Junior Achievement; Arizona, Florida, and 
Indiana Bar Foundations; Florida State University’s Center For Civic Edu- 
cation and Public Service; Rotary Club of Milled gcvillc (Georgia); 
Georgia Council on Economics; Henry County (Indiana) Youth Services 
Center, DuPage County (Illinois) Head Start Program; and Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) Newspapers, Inc. Similar meetings were held by United 
States delegations with, for instance, private cultural organizations repre- 
senting Bosnian Muslims, Bosnian Croats, and Bosnian Serbs in the 
Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Working to develop curricular materials in civics and government for use in 
their own nations and in the United States . Curriculum development lias 
occurred in all F.F.N/NIS delegations in cooperation with American par- 
ticipants. For instance, lessons have been developed by the F.F.N/NIS par- 
ticipants for use in schools in both the United States and their own 
countries and have been compiled in the volume Comparative Lessons for 
Democracy. Ninth grade civics curricula have been developed and dissemi- 
nated to every school in Latvia — and both Estonian and Lithuanian civic 
educators now wish to join the exchange and to employ the Latvian cur- 
ricular model for ninth grade civic education curriculum development in 
their countries. Civic Education for Democracy in Latvia: Principles , Prac- 
tices, and Resources for Teachers has been published.' 

The Czech delegation drafted a preliminary framework for Czech 
national standards for civics and government and is adapting and imple- 
menting the Project Citizen program on public policy development for 
Czech students. 4 

The Polish Center for Citizenship Education is developing a National 
Core Curriculum for Civic Education adopted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Their center has also developed more than 100 lesson plans for 
elementary schools, with distribution to 6,000 teachers, and more than 
HO lesson plans for secondary schools, with 3,000 copies to be distrib- 
uted later this year. Thus far more than 55,000 students have received 
instruction based on their materials. 

The Hungarian Civitas Association for Teaching Civic Knowledge 
and Skills has adapted the We the People . . . The Citizen and the Consti- 
tution program and just completed holding a national academic competi- 
tion for Hungarian students from throughout the nation hosted by the 
president of Hungary.' 

Vcbitelskaya Gazeta , the teacher’s newspaper published by the Russian 
partners that reaches every school in Russia and has a circulation of more 
than 200,000 copies, has run at least ten articles and a ('ivies Supplement 
based on the delegation’s American experience. A scope and sequence doc- 
ument and an elementary textbook has been developed by Crazhdanin. In 
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addition, Russian and American partners arc collaborating on a 250-page 
methods book on teaching civics entitled The Active Classroom .* 

Perhaps the most exceptional curricular document being developed 
under Civitas is Education for Democratic Citizenship: A Trameivork 
modeled upon the National Standards for Civics and Government but 
intended to be useful in civic education programs in all emerging and 
developed democracies. Both the development process and the final 
product should be of great benefit to civic educators not only in 
EEN/NIS but also in other parts of the world.’ 

Translations and adaptations regarding American civics and government edu- 
cation curricular programs. Although it is recognized that ultimately each 
country’s educators must develop their own curricula, translations and 
adaptations of American curricular materials can he completed relatively 
quickly, implemented in classrooms immediately, and can serve as 
resources for future curriculum development. Thus, in almost every ease 
the EEN/NIS partners have translated and adapted United States texts 
and programs. For instance, Uchitelskaya Gazeia has translated into 
Russian and serialized — without adaptation to Russian culture — not only 
the National Standards for Civics and Government but also the center’s We 
the People . . . The Citizen and the Constitution. 

The center’s We the People . . . Project Citizen and selections Irom We 
the People . . .The Citizen and the Constitution and Foundations of 
Democracy: Authority, Privacy. Responsibility, and Justice curricula have 
been translated and adapted into Bosnian, Croat, and Serbian versions and 
used by more than 1 2,000 students thus far in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

As noted above, the Hungarian Civitas Association for leaching Civic 
Knowledge and Skills has translated and adapted the Ur the People . . . 

I he Citizen and the Constitution text and academic program for Hun- 
garian students. 

The Czechs have translated the Project Citizen student book and 
teacher’s guide as well as the National Standards for Cities and Govern- 
ment. 

The Poles have started a Young People Vote program with 32,000 
participants, mock trial competitions, and other law-related education 
programs. 

1 he Uuvians arc starting to develop their own adaptation of Project 
( ati/en. 

Planning research and evaluation programs to determine the effects of civic 
education. Each of the ITN/NIS delegations has engaged in seminars or 
extensive discussions regarding civic education research and evaluation. 
These arc areas of significant interest to the international participants, as 
there have been few resources devoted to them in the past and there is 
much for Americans to share. 




The American partners have assisted KHN/NIS partners in the devel- 
opment and implementation of their own evaluation programs. For 
example, in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Pedagogical Institute of Sarajevo 
has been assisted by the center in the evaluation of the program being 
conducted in the Federation. 

In the evaluations of the National Standards for dries and Govern- 
ment and the centers We the People . . . The Citizen and the Constitution 
conducted by the Russian Association for Civic F.diication, the teachers 
asserted that these publications were* very valuable even without adapta- 
tion, despite their having been, written for an American audience. 

Home stays. Nearly every delegation has participated in visits to homes 
and home stays that have deepened understandings of the host 
cultures. 

This very abbreviated list shows that Civitas has already produced 
extraordinary results, results that have reached many students, teachers, 
scholars, and representatives of governmental and non-governmental 
organizations. 

Civitas: An International Civic F.diication Fxchangc Program is a 
very successful collaborative effort that deserves to he supported and 
expanded. This continuing exchange program has the potential to create 
and maintain a worldwide network that will strengthen education tor 
democratic citizenship. ,n 

NOTF.S 

1. (diaries N. Quigley. Charles I*. Bahmuellcrct al.. Cnutac A L^imfirork 
for ( it ‘it luluiatiiin (Calahavts. California: (amter for ( ivit Fdut.uion. IUUI). 

2. Charles N. Quigley et. al., National Standards for Cm , , and ( iovemment 
(Calabasas, California: ('enter for Civic F.diication, 1994). 

3- F.R1C, the F.ducational Resources Information Center, oversees sixteen 
clearinghouses funded by the United States Department ol Film acion. I he 
HRIC Clearinghouse for Social Studics/Social Science Fdmaiioii lF.RIC/Chl ; SS) 
is located at the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University, a 
Civit. is primary site. Through its participation in Civitas, the venter creates! the 
Adjunct F.RIC Clearinghouse lor International Civis Fducation, which has 
acquired and entered documents on civic education inm the F.RIC database. It 
has also co- published several F.RIC digests and oilier publications with 
FRIC/Cli F.S.S, with which it is aflilialed at ’he Social Studies Development 
Center. 

4. Dawn M. Shinew and Joliti M. Fischer, cd\., Coinptnatirr f.coon, for 
Democracy {Calabasas, California: ('enter for Civic '.-.due ation, 199?“). 

5. Cuntars Catlaks, Daina Bara, and John J. Patrick, eds., I'i/umida h.gliiift* 

Demokratijai l.atrija (Civic education for Democracy in Latvia) (Riga. 1. at via: 

Democracy Advancement Center in cooperation with the Social Studies Devel- 
opment < ’.enter of Indiana Unisersity, 1997). $ 
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6. Charles N. Quigley et ah, U r the People . . . Project Citizen (Calabasas, 
California: ('oncer for Civic Hducation, 1997). 

7. Charles N. Quigley et at., IPe the People . . . The Citizen and the Constitu- 
tion (Calabasas, California: Center for Civic Hducation, 1997). 

8. Stephen l.. Schcchter and Natalya Voskresenskaya. eds„ The Active Class- 
room: Ideas and Practices for Teaching Civics in Russia (Washington, D.C. and 
Moscow: American federation of Teachers with the Russian Association for 
Civic Hducation, 1997). 

9. Sec the article by Charles 1 ; . Uahmucller on the "framework" in this 
issue of tiie journal. 

10, for more information and a descriptive brochure on Civitas: An Inter- 
national Civic Hducation Hxchangc Program contact Jack N. Hoar, Director of 
International Programs, Center (or ('ivic Hducation, 5146 Douglas } ; ir Road, 
Calabasas, California 91302, (818) 591-9321 ; fax (818) 591-0527, or reach him 
at in tern ationaKA. iviced.org by e-mail. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF DEMOCRACY IN LATVIA 



JOHN J. PATRICK AND VALES SARMA 

In 1991, after more than fifty-one years of foreign domination and 
exploitation, the Latvian people effectively restored their independent 
nation-state. They declared that their sovereign republic was neither a 
Soviet-successor state nor a newly independent country. Rather, the 
Republic of Latvia ( Tatvijas Republika) was free to restore the Sanrrsme, 
the democratic Constitution of 1922, and continue its national develop- 
ment, which had been cruelly interrupted in June 1 940 by Latvia's 
forcible incorporation into Stalins Soviet Union. Latvia’s Parliament 
(Saeima) effectively reasserted its sovereignty, reestablished traditional 
national symbols, and restored the Latvian language to primacy instead of 
Russian, by September 1991, Lima's sovereignty was recognized by most 
countries, and it had been admitted to the United Nations. 

During the 1990s, Latvia has been in transition to democracy in its 
government, society, and culture. From the outset, Latvians recognized 
that civic education for democracy in schools would he a critical factor in 
maximizing opportunities and overcoming obstacles in their long-term 
efforts to develop democratic institutions and competencies in a country 
emerging from the grip of totalitarian domination. Wlut is the context of 
l at via s transition to democracy? How has civic education in schools been 
developed to promote Latvia's transition to democracy? Anti how have 
Latvians and Americans cooperated to develop civic education for 
democracy in Luvia? 

The Context of l At via) Transition to Democracy 

Latvia is located at the eastern end of the Baltic Sea. in the north- 
eastern part of Europe. Its neighbor directly to (lie north is Estonia, and 
directly to the south is Lithuania. Belarus and Russia lie to the southeast 
and northeast of Latvia. The capital of Latvia is Riga, located at the 
Daugava River, where it flows into the (lull of Riga and the Baltic Sea 
beyond. 

The territory of Luvia is small, an area of 64,610 square kilometers 
(about the size of West Virginia). The population is about 2,500.000 hut 




only 1,422,395 (56.6 percent) arc lauvians.’ More than 850,006 people 
live in Riga, the capital, but less than 40 percent are Latvians in their 
primary language and ethnic identity.’ Since 1991 , the proportion of 
Latvians in Luvia has increased slowly and slightly. 

Nearly 40 percent of the population of Latvia consists of Slavic 
peoples (Russians. Belorussians, Ukrainians, and Poles). About 30 percent 
are Russians. Thus, Latvians arc barely a majority in their centuries-old 
homeland, in which they had constituted snore than 77 portent of the 
population in 1935. 5 

The existence of Latvia and its culture have been at risk in modern 
times, especially since World War 11. Between 1940 and the 1980s, more 
than 150,000 Latvians were expelled from their homeland or killed by 
authorities of the Soviet Union; there were mass deportations to various 
parts of Russia and Soviet territories in Central Asia. Prom June 1940 to 
June 1941, for example, the Soviets executed and deported more than 
35,000 people.* Immediately after World War II, from 1945-46, Soviet 
authorities deported or killed about 60.000 people.' Purl her, from March 
24 to March 30, 1949. about 60,000 Luvians were deported and resettled 
in various parts of the Soviet Union, including forced labor tamps in 
Siberia.*’ 

Soviet authorities replaced the murdered and deported Latvians with 
Russian. Belorussian, and Ukrainian settlers. In addition, they subordi- 
nated or repressed the language and heritage of Luvians, who were forced 
to conform to the Russian culture. Thus, policies of an alien regime based 
in Moscow, the government of the U.S.S.R., profoundly changed the 
demographic and cultural composition of 1 at via and produced the 
uii rent situation wherein Luvians ate a slim majority in elicit homeland. 
According to political scientist Juris Drcifeiils, “ 1 he Latvian nation was 
moving inexorably toward that point whcie national dissolution could 
become irreversible." 

Since 1991, Latvians have joylully and emphatically acted to reverse 
the fifty-year Soviet led assault on their culture and nationhood. I hey 
have restored long-suppressed symbols of sovereignty, such as their 
national flag, anthem, insignia, and constitution. Adopted helmiary 16. 
1922, the restored Satvmmc proclaimed in Section 1, "Lmia shall bean 
independent and democratic Republic, lumber, this opening part of the 
1922 constitution declares, “The sovereign power of the Latvian State 
shall belong to the People ( A luta) of Latvia" (the Luvi.m folk)/ ( Govern- 
ment by consent of the governed (popular sovereignty) and democratic 
republicanism arc proclaimed principles of the basic law of the land, .is is 
a commitment to preserve the Luvian heritage, the culture of the Tauta, 
in response to the ever-present threat of Russian cultural ami political 
influence. Latvia’s Declaration of Sovereignty in 1 989 asset ted that the 
territory of the 1 atvian Republic is the "only place on c.uih where the 




Latvian nation can fully exorcise its right to statehood and develop 
without hindrance the Latvian language, national culture, and economy. 

The restored 1922 constitution provides a parliamentary system of 
representative government that is accountable directly to the citizens. 
Central characteristics of the government, rooted in the Satversme and 
recently enacted legislation, are listed below. 

• A one-house legislature {Sdcntui) with one-hundred members 
elected by the citizens for a three-year term of office 

• A state president elected by the legislature lor a three-year term of 
office 

• A prime minister nominated by the state president and approved by 
a majority cif' the legislature 

• A cabinet, consisting of the heads of twelve government ministries, 
selected by the prime minister and approved by a majority of the 
legislature (neither the prime minister nor the other ministers of the 
cabinet are required to he members of the legislature) 

• A judiciary, consisting of a three- tier court system (district courts, 
regional courts, and the Supreme Court), with judges approved by 
the legislature and not subject to dismissal against their will until 
reaching a retirement age set by law; in 1996 the Sarinm enacted 
legislation to establish a Constitutional Court with authority to 
review the legality of governmental actions 

• An electorate consisting of all I atvian citi/.em who have reached 
eighteen years of age" 1 

l lie Satienme distributes the powcis of government among execu- 
tive. legislative, and judicial bram lies, but the the legislative 

branch or Parliament, is definitely supreme. 1 he legislature selects tin 
state president and members of the judiciary. And it approves or rejects 
nominations u> key executive offices, such as die offices of prune mmistc. 
and the ministers of the cabinet. 

i ho primary cheek upon the wer of Parliament comes from the cit- 

izens. In their roles as voters at. tit loners, the cut/eiis of I auia can 
deieiiiiinc the composition and general direction of policy making in 
their Parliament. So the tegular triennial parliamentary election is a 
defining event of Lilvian constitutional democracy. 

Parliamentai v elections must take place on the first Sunday of 
October and the preceding Saturday ( iti/ens vote lor lists of candidates 
presented by the competing political parties, and candidates .ire elected 
on the basis of proportional representation. An electoral list must rccehe 
at least 5 percent of all votes east to gain representation in the 1 a rl "lament. 
In this system, the deputies do not represent a specific territory and their 
accountability is only to the members of their pariv. 1 bus. c’ui/ens vote 
for a party list, not lor a specific deputy.' 
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Since the fall of the Soviet Union and r he effective restoration of 
latvian independence in 1991 , the implementation of the constitution of 
1922 has yielded genuine, if incomplete, democratic governance. The first 
criterion by which political theorists determine the authentic practice of 
democracy is the conduct of free, fair, open, and contested elections of the 
peoples representatives in government. A second criterion, closely related 
to the first, is that freedom of expression, assembly, and association arc 
constitutionally guaranteed and genuinely practiced. A third criterion is 
that suffrage should be broadly inclusive of the country’s population, so 
thar virtually all the adult population is eligible to vote in public elections 
of governmental representatives.’ 5 

By the three criteria stared above, which constitute a minimal defini- 
tion of democratic government, l via has performed satisfactorily if not 
perfectly. Since 1991 , there have been two parliamentary elections (1993 
and 1995) followed by two presidential elections (1993 and 1996). In 
each case, the election was free, fair, and competitive, information was 
freely communicated through an independent mass media. Several polit- 
ical parties competed for election to the Parliament; for example, twenty- 
three party lists competed in the 1993 election and nineteen in the 1995 
election. Further, large majorities of eligible voters participated in the two 
parliamentary elections of the 1990s, 89 percent in 1993 and 72 percent 
in 1995. M Finally, a group of international observers of the Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Hu rope certified that the election of 1995 
was “free and fair.” n However, the election observers also noted critically 
that many adults residing in Litvia arc not eligible to vote because they do 
not qualify to be citizens. 

Latvia lias passed an acid test of democratic development. This test 
requires that in order to be an authentic democracy, a country must make 
two consecutive peaceful, lawful, and orderly changes of government by 
free, fair, and contested public elections. 16 Another parliamentary election 
is scheduled to occur in the autumn of 1998. 

1 lie 1990s parliamentary and presidential elections in Litvia indiciuc 
thar the prospects for democracy arc good. I here is robust rivalry among 
several political parties, which compete freely and fairly for public 
support. There is sufficient, if not exemplary, political interest and partic- 
ipation among citizens. And there is an emerging civil society that offers 
opportunities for citizens to acquire the skills and dispositions of democ- 
ratic behavior through participation in non-governmental organizations 
that seek to defend human rights, promote economic initiative and 
development, prevent environmental degradation, and provide social 
ass. stance to some of l^tvia’s most vulnerable groups, such as children.” 1 ’ 
According to political scientist Juris Dreifclds, “In Latvia the key indica- 
tors of a democratic state have been put in place."" 





Ohstaclcs and challenges to democracy remain, however, stemming 
from the totalitarian legacy of Soviet rule. Many Latvians have had little 
opportunity to develop the resources necessary for effective democratic 
participation. A few years of freedom have not provided sufficient time to 
undo the damage of fifty years of totalitarian tyranny, further, there is the 
problem of how to justly and practically include or otherwise deal with 
the sizable Slavic ethnic groups that came to latvia by command of Soviet 
authcitics. Most of these people arc not citizens and thereby arc unable 
to vote or otherwise participate fully in the political and civic life of 
latvia. 

At present, the total number of registered aliens and stateless persons 
in latvia is approximately 720,000, nearly 30 percent of the population. 
The number of citizens is approximately 1 ,770,000 of which 79 percent 
are Iatvians in their primary language and ethnic identity. The remaining 
21 percent arc members of more than ten minority ethnic groups, 
including Russians (288,217), Belorussians (20,765), and Poles (8,390).” 

Any ethnically non-latvian person who 5s descended from people 
living in Latvia before 1940 automatically is a citizen of Latvia today. And 
non-latvian residents of latvia may become naturalized citizens if they 
satisfy certain reasonable requirements, such as learning the latvian lan- 
guage and history and pledging allegiance to the constitution and the 
Republic/’ 1 lowcvcr, the continued existence in latvia of a proportionally 
large population of non-Latvians, who do not become citizens either by 
choice or exclusion, is a political problem that could threaten or impede 
the consolidation of Latvian democracy in the twenty-first century. 

The possibilities for democracy in latvia appear to be greater than the 
obstacles. Latvians increasingly desire to become part of the West and to 
seek security and prosperity through membership in Huropcan transna- 
tional institutions. To achieve this objective, latvia must continue its 
transition to democracy, which involves accommodating non-latvian 
ethnic groups in their desires to enjoy equality in the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. If Latvia cannot satisfactorily integrate or otherwise 
accommodate its Slavic minority groups, then it will not meet the stan- 
dards of liberal or civic democracy required for membership in European 
institutions and full acceptance among the constitutional democracies of 
the West. 

Cirir ['.duration in Latvia's Transition to Demon ary 

Throughout the 1990s, Iatvians have used civic education in their 
schools to advance their country’s transition to democracy and strengthen 
its links to F.uropc and the West. The Democrat v Advancement ('enter 
(L)AC) is Latvia's leading civic education organization. Located at the 
Ministry of lulucation in Riga, it is a non-governmental organization 
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dedicated to developing materials and methods for teaching democratic 
citizenship and governance. Since 1995, the center has been a partner of 
the Social Studies Development ('enter of Indiana University in Civitas: 
An International Civic Education Exchange Program. What were the 
origins of the Democracy Advancement ('enter, and what has it achieved? 

Recognizing the close connection he tween well-educated citizens and 
democratic well being, many l atvians have decided that reform of the 
curricula and teaching methods of their schools is at least as important as 
restoring their constitution of 1922 and reconstructing their political 
system. As a result, they have acted quickly to replace Soviet-era courses 
on citizenship with new teaching materials and methods appropriate for 
citizenship in a genuine constitutional democracy. I hey looked to the 
West for help, which came initially from the World Federation of Free 
l .atvians, an international organization that nurtured the spirit of national 
independence and liberty during the long and harsh Soviet occupation of 
their homeland. 

I he Demin racy Advancement Center w as founded in 1993 with 
support from the American l atvian Association, a component of the 
World Federation of Free Latvians. Rusins Albcrlins, a retired Amoco 
chemical research engineer living in Naperville. Illinois, was the catalyst. 

I le left Latvia in 1 93 1 , when his family sought freedom and opportunity 
in the* West, After ills' restoration of Latvian independence in the 1990s, 
Albert ins vowed to return to his former homeland in the cause of educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship. Alberti ns organized DAC and recruited a 
dynamic, indigenous staff led by Cuntars Cailaks, a teacher at Dr.uulzina 
Gymnasia in Riga. Funds to support DAC' were granted by the National 
Endowment for Democracy, an .lgeiuy of the federal government of the 
United States. Cailaks served as director of DAC from 1994 until 
November 199 7 , when he took a position at the. Soros Foundation Office 
in Riga. The current DAC director is Valts Sarnia, who assisted Catlaks 
while also serving ,ls principal of the Sala Primary School in jurmala. 

Since 1994, the Democracy Advancement Comer has designed and 
developed materials fora new course in civic education at the eighth and 
ninth grades. Key ideas about the subject matter, teaching methods, and 
intended learners of the new civil education program are discussed below. 

I he courses content emphasizes the mu-tactions between citizens and 
their constitutional government. I lure are lessons on the l atvian consti- 
tution, institutions of government, and rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zens. But civic education also involves the society in which government 
functions; thus there arc lessons on the family, educational institutions, 
social groups, and the economy. In particular, the relationship of civil 
society to democratic governance is stressed, because there can he no 
democratic governance if the society in general is not democratic . Finally, 
there aie lessons on internaiiou.il relations so that ! atvian citizens will 
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understand how they are connected to various regions and peoples of the 
world. 

1 Ire method of teaching used in this new curriculum emphasizes 
active learning instead of the passive reception of information. Lessons 
require students to acquire and apply information and ideas rather than 
merely receive and repeat them. They are challenged to use higher-level 
cognitive operations involved in the organization, interpretation, and 
evaluation of subject matter. Various kinds of group work, such as role 
playing exercises, simulations, and political problem-solving tasks, arc 
used to teach skills of democratic participation and decision making. 
These active teaching methods are most compatible with the educational 
goal of developing knowledge and skills necessary for effective and 
responsible citizenship in a constitutional democracy. In the development 
of curricula and instructional materials, DAC recognizes that intellectual 
and participatory skills and processes are inseparable from particular 
knowledge and that some ideas and facts are more significant ot valuable 
than others. Thus, their classroom lessons conjoin basic content on prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy with fundamental cognitive and partici- 
patory processes and skills to enable students to learn content and 
processes simultaneously. 

h is f tmdamcniully important to emphasize civic education in the 
primary schools. Ideally, teaching ansi learning civics begins in the earliest 
grades so that children acquire a firm foundation of knowledge about 
democracy and citizenship. DAC stall is actively involved in promoting 
demne ratic civic education in the lower-primary grades. Ciiven limited 
resources, however, DAC decided that the greatest effect could he 
achieved by concentrating us efious at the upper-primary lc\el grades 
eight and nine. At this point, a formal course in civic education could he 
required of all fifteen- and sixteen-year-old students, thereby exposing 
them to the knowledge and skills of democratic citizenship before they 
finish compulsorv schooling. 

The educational ideas described above haw guided the development 
of all curricula* materials published by D/\C. I hose materials include a 
teacher handbook on civics, a student workbook on civics, a textbook for 
ninth-grade students of civics, and a hook on democratic teaching 
methods. ! hese materials are used thront-hoot Lilviuin leather education 
workshops and classrooms. In the civ ics textbook was made avail- 

able to all ninth grade students in latvia. Developers ol this civics text- 
book include (iumars Cutluks, Valts Surma. Aiju lima, ( tints Apuls. and 
Viju Kudina. Materials developed In DAC are published in 1 atvian and 
Russian to reach the maximum number of teachers and students in 
l utvia. 

Dom the begin ning. 1 )A( ’ staff memln is considered the t clue anon <»i 
teachers a ci itu.tl i ompoiu m o! tin n work. I nlc\s uucheis mult r-auiu! 
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the content and pedagogy of civic education for democracy, DAC’s 
mission will he unfulfilled. Thus, since 1994, DAC has conducted more 
than two hundred seminars and workshops for teachers in schools 
throughout laitvia. More than two thousand teachers have participated in 
these programs, which arc based on the lessons and teaching mcthtxls of 
the teacher handbook and student workbook published by DAC. 

A complementary component of teacher training for civic education 
has been directed to preservice education at colleges and universities. In 
1 994, a special one-semester course in civics was developed by a member 
of DAC, Professor Art js Orlovskis, for su Jems at l.icpaja Pedagogical 
University. In 1995. Professor I.iesma lapina of the Riga Academy of 
Pedagogy instituted a one-semester course in civics for students preparing 
to be teachers. In 1996, this course in civics for the education of teachers 
was offered for the first time at Daugavpils Pedagogical College under the 
direction of Professor Irena Salcniccc. Thus, as of 1996, civic education 
had become part of teacher education at three major pedagogical institu- 
tions in Lit via. DAC will attempt to influence other teacher education 
institutions in I .atvia to include civic education in their curricula. 

In its short life, since 1993, DAC has been very productive in pro- 
moting civic education for democracy in Latvia. Its mission, though well 
begun, is far from finished. Present and future challenges include further 
promotion and development throughout Latvian society of the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes that are necessary for cfleciivcand responsible 
citizenship in the constitutional democracy of the Republic of I atvia. 

DAC) International Partnership!: ('.rna-C'.ultural Achievements and Lesums 

Prom its inception, the Democracy Advancement ('enter has been 
involved in international and cross-cultural relationships, especially with 
agencies and colleagues from the United States. DAO staff and associates 
have traveled to the United States to work with civic educators at the 
Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University, directed by 
John J. Patrick; the Center for Civic Lducation in Calabasas, California, 
directed by Charles N. Quigley; and the Council for Citizenship lulu ca- 
tion of Russell Sage College, directed by Stephen Schcchtcr. The civic 
education experiences of Latvians in the United States have been sup- 
ported by the United States Information Agency (LIS I A) and the United 
States Department of Lducation. 

DAC is a member of Civitas: An International Civic Lducation 
Lxchangc Program coordinated by the Center for Civic Lducation and 
funded by the United States Department of Lducation with support from 
the USIA and its United States Information Service (USIS) offices in 
former communist countries of Central and Pastern L.urope. In particular 
the USIS personnel in Riga, I atvia, have been very supportive of DAC 
and have aided its work in many wavs. They have been especially helpful 
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in enabling scholars and educators from the United States to conduct 
activities practically and effectively in partnership with DAC and other 
Latvian colleagues. The USIS personnel have provided simultaneous 
bilingual translations to enable meaningful discussions of ideas between 
Americans and l^tvians, guidance in avoiding cultural insensitivity and 
conflict, books and documents on Latvian history and government, and 
the use of meeting rooms at the American Center in Riga to conduct 
various kinds of civic education meetings and workshops. 

T he USIS personnel in Riga have greatly assisted the Social Studies 
Development Center (SSDC) of Indiana University in its collaboration 
with the DAC. This partnership of Latvia’s DAC and Indiana University’s 
SSDC is a component of Civitas: An International Civic Education 
Exchange Program. SSDC, led by John Patrick and Robert Leming, is the 
primary American site in the Civitas program partnership with DAC. The 
secondary American site is the \X'e the People . . . program of Illinois led by 
Patton Hcichtcr and Alice Horseman. The American primary and sec- 
ondary site leaders have organized exchange programs involving visits by 
Latvian civic educators to Indiana and Illinois and visits by their Amer- 
ican counterparts to lanvia. Americans and Latvians have enhanced one 
another’s capacities as civic educators through joint participation in semi- 
nars, workshops, classroom observations and demonstrations, curriculum 
development activities, and cultural enrichment activities. Further, since 
1995, John Patrick has been a consultant for DAC in its curriculum 
development and teacher training activities. 

In 1997, DAC! and SSDC joint! 1 ' developed and published a book for 
civics teachers in Latvia: Pilsoniska izgjitiba Demonatijai l.atrija: Pamat - 
jcdztem . Praksc. Czztntt Material! Skolotajiem (Civic I'c/ucatimi jo> Democ- 
racy in Latvia: Principles, Practices, and Resources for 'leathers). 1 he book’s 
developers were Ountars Catlaks, formerly head of DAC, Daina Bara, 
professor of political science at the University of Latvia, and John J. 
Patrick. Published in (lie Latvian language, this book includes key docu- 
ments on government, law, and citizenship plus guides to resources in 
libraries, archives, and on the \Xbrld Wide Web or Internet. It also con- 
tains short essays by Catlaks, Bara, Patrick and others on principles and 
practices of civic education and democracy, i his book is designed for use 
in professional development workshops and preservice teacher education 
programs in Lima. 

l he Lttvian participants in Civitas have collaborated with its Amer- 
ican partner, SSDC’, to develop lessons on the constitution and parlia- 
mentary democracy of I .at via. These lessons have been made available to 
American high school students and teachers of government. I hey enable 
Americans to compare their democratic institutions with those of another 
country. 



In addition to irs American partnerships, DAC has cooperated since 
1995 with various Kuropcan organizations, such as the Institute of Cur- 
riculum Development at Knschedc, Netherlands. Using Dutch examples, 
teaching materials in social studies have been developed and tried out in 
twenty schools. Civic educators from other F.uropcan countries such as 
Poland, Estonia, the United Kingdom, Lithuania, and Russia have also 
cooperated with DAC. Finally, DAC has participated in the PHARE 
Democracy Program of the Council of Europe. 

DAC’s international partnerships have taught participants important 
cross-cultural lessons about reciprocity, mutual understanding, cultural 
diversity, and human commonality. Both Latvians and Americans in 
Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program have 
learned the benefits of a two-way flow of knowledge and opinions about 
democracy and civic education. Latvian participants in Civitas, for 
example, have learned the American perspective on constitutional limits 
in democracy that protect rights of individuals and minority groups 
against the threat of the tyranny of the (democratic) majority. By contrast, 
Americans have learned the Latvian perspective on parliamentary democ- 
racy, which strongly emphasizes participation by citizens to hold the gov- 
ernment accountable to the country’s civic standards. This kind of 
exchange enrich' understanding of viable cultural variations on the 
principles and practices of democracy. The exchange of knowledge and 
opinions has also generated classroom lessons that teach l at via n students 
the principle of constitutionalism in democratic governance more effec- 
tively and that illuminate for American students parliamentary and 
participatory alternatives to their own democratic traditions. 

Civitas, through its emphasis on cross-cultural reciprocity, enhances 
mutual understanding and respect (or political and civic diversity among 
American and Umian participants. But it also increases their appreciation 
ofh uman commonality. Both Americans and Latvians in Civitas have 
become more aware of their common need across cultures for government 
by consent of the governed as the surest means to their common desire for 
liberty. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 
IN POLAND 



RICHA CD C. REMY AND JACT'K STRZEM1ECXNY 

Poland presents an important. complex, anti rapidly changing setting for 
building civic education for democracy. With 38,600,000 people, it is the 
largest nation in Central Europe. Geographically, it stands at a crossroads 
of Europe, and at the same time it has strong historical and contemporary 
tics to Western Europe and North America. Economically, the nation has 
quickly embraced market economics and boasts one of the fastest growing 
economics in Europe. Politically, since 1989 Poland has managed to hold 
successive rounds of free elections at national and local levels, and in May 
1997 Polish citizens approved a modern, liberal constitution through 
popular referendum. At the same time, the legacies of communism and 
Poland’s more distant history remain and continue to pose significant 
challenges for civic education and democratic consolidation. 

Since the Roundtable talks and subseq. am June 1989 elections that 
signaled the end of communist rule in Poland, a number of civic educa- 
tion reform projects have been nuking contributions to the democrati/.i- 
tton process. Eor example, the Education for Democracy Foundation was 
created as the result of long-term cooperation between the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and the Solidarity-sponsored Independent Education 
Group, an underground organization of the 1980s. The foundation con- 
ducts training for teacher trade unionists as well as other teachers and 
students and lus published dozens of booklets written by both Polish and 
American authors on such topics as decision making, negotiation, conflict 
resolution, and group organization. 

Phis article analyzes the largest, most comprehensive civic education 
project undertaken to date, Education for Democratic Citizenship in 
Poland (EDC.P). EDCP was treated in early 1991 at the request of the 
Polish Ministry of Education as a cooperative effort of the Mershon 
Center, I lie Ohio State University, and the ministry. In May 1994 the 
('enter for Citizenship Education in Warsaw — an independent, non-par- 
tisan NGO (non-governmental organization) was created to succeed 
the ministry as the major Polish actor and motivating fort e of FDGP. In 
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1995 KDCP became a participant in Civitas: An International Civic Edu- 
cation Exchange Program. The co-authors of this article initiated HDCP 
and serve as co-directors. 1 Descriptions of EDCPs creation and key 
assumptions, summaries of its major activities, and brief assessments of its 
effect on civic education in Poland follow. 

The Context of Civic Education Reform 

1 he context for building civic education in Poland today is defined 
by the turbulent history of Poland in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, the structure of the Polish educational system inherited from the 
communist era, and new issues resulting from the country’s rapidly 
changing circumstances following the collapse of communism in 1989. 

The historical legacy. Between 1772 and 1795 Poland was erased from the 
map of Europe as Austria, Russia, and Prussia partitioned the country 
among themselves. This situation continued until 1918. Although the 
experience in each of these partitions differed, the “majority of contempo- 
rary Poles arc the descendants of | Poles who were] Russian subjects.” 31 The 
Russians enforced passivity; “under the Russian rule Poles had no chance 
whatsoo er of political self-organization and very limited opportunity for 
economic activity.”’ Andrzej Janowski, the Deputy Minister of Education 
in Polands fust noncomnui nist government in autumn 1 98'), recently 
concluded that these nineteenth-century influences have "proved to he 
very persistent.”’ 

After a brief period of independence during the interwar years 
(191 9-1 939), Poland suffered from six years of Nazi brutality followed by 
nearly half a century of Soviet supported communist domination.' 
Andrzej Korbonski explains "that Poland in the 1970s and 1980s was 
characterized by the predominance of private values and virtues at the 
expense of public ones . . . this was a reaction to Stalinism . . . which two 
decades earlier had managed efiectivcly to destroy anti atomize the public 
sphere.” 6 A key legacy of communist rule in Poland remains widespread 
alienation towards public life and serious underdevelopment of “public 
virtues” — that constellation of attitudes and values related to peoples 
ability to work together and participate effectively in the political system 
and civil society. 

Reflecting on his efforts to initiate civic education reform since 19.89, 
former Minister Janowski concludes, 

Nearly half a century of totalitarian rule, together with the complex experience of 
the last fcs\' centuries, have mar (ted Polish society |w-iti» the following ihar.i,ieris- 
tics: the perception thjt stxicty is diviJcd| into ‘ see-ordinary, decent people' and 
‘they in power,' |aj jxx>r jwarentss of the need for Iq;al order .'and the helief that 
the legal system isj for ‘them,* whereas ‘ordinary people* should learn to bypass 
the !a\v, [and anl unwillingness . . to sell -organize in tin name of shared. group 

interests accompanied by a l.u k of organizational skill, * 
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I he Polish educational system. Under communism the main features of the 
Polish school system were uniformity and centralization through the 
national ministry. Educational goals were uniform across all schools, 
aimed at "creating a good, socially minded member of a classless, egali- 
tarian, and collective society, and were to he achieved through a uniform 
curriculum for all schools of a given type. 1 ' I here were uniform textbooks 
lor every subject at every grade level, and students across Poland were to 
master the same knowledge. In theory, parents and local authorities were 
to have almost no influence over the schools and the education of their 
children. 

As for daily classroom practice, Barbara Malak-M inkiewicz. notes, 
“ Ihc model of communist pedagogy, with slogans of progressivism 
notwithstanding, had much in common with the traditional, authori- 
tarian model of the Eastern European school of the past." !C Thus, students 
were expected to he obedient to the teacher, not ask challenging ques- 
tions. and memorize as much factual information as possible. Survey data 
from the time clearly show that students and parents (more than 80 
percent in most surveys) perceived school as a closed, hostile environment 
where interesting subjects were not discussed and the well-being of the 
student depended totally on the whims of tiic teacher/ 1 

During the communist years, teacher education became totally 
dependent upon Soviet pedagogy and was used at the unisersiiies, teacher 
colleges, and other teacher training institutions “as an instrument of 
indoctrination and a tool of political selection by the communist 
regime. " |} This teacher education agenda was combined with the wide- 
spread appointment of school administrators based on political grounds. 

I bus, in 1989 educational reformers inherited a system with no class- 
room instructional materials on democracy and market economies, 
teachers with little or no understanding of democracy and no training in 
appropriate pedagogical techniques, teacher educators who themselves 
were ill-equipped to teach about self-government, and educational 
administrators with no professional training and little understanding of' 
the implications of democracy for the operation of schools. 

Reform efforts, however, were given some impetus bv legislation 
drafted by tiic first non-communist government and passed bv Parliament 
in 1 99 1 as the Educational System Act. 11 I hc act ended the state 
monopoly on education and cushioned a major decentralization of deci- 
sion-making and educational activities that has now been implemented, 
further, ill e act emphasized student rights and gave local authorities the 
right to control their own schools, parents access to their schools through 
participation in school councils, and students the chance to participate in 
authentic student self-government.' 1 





New civic education challenges. As Poland moves toward democratic con- 
solidation several new challenges for civic education have arisen alongside 
those inherited from the past. First is the need for intensive attention to 
education on constitutionalism and Polands new constitution. Flic new 
constitution was narrowly approved by a low turnout of voters in 1997. !i 
Constitutional scholar Tomas?, Merta notes that the referendum process 
was highly politicized and missed a significant opportunity to educate the 
public about the fundamental importance of such a document for consti- 
tutional government. 14 There is a pressing need to teach young people not 
only about the new document itself hut also about the critical importance 
of constitutionalism and citizen participation in the rule of law for the 
future of Polish democracy. 

Second, educational reform started by the Hducation System Act in 
1991 has moved ahead in a very piecemeal fashion. Local government 
officials are eager to assert their new authority to govern schools, but they 
have little understanding of the key role schools can play in education for 
democracy and little experience regarding what they can do as educational 
policy-makers to promote this role. Civic education presents an opportu- 
nity to give educational reform in Poland significant new impetus Civic 
education curricula presently being developed and disseminated embody 
democratic content, skills, and pedagogical techniques that can open 
classroom and school climates and empower both teachers and srudents 
with participatory competencies. '! he newly empowered local govern- 
ments arc in an ideal position to support the use of these new programs in 
their schools, and they have already demonstrated considerable interest in 
doing so. 

Finally, Polands invitation to join NATO, eventual membership in 
the Huropean Community, and growing participation in the global 
economy means educators need to address thoughtfully difficult concep- 
tual questions regarding the central focus and purpose of Polish civic edu- 
cation. lo what extent, for example, should Polish civic educarion he 
synchronized with P.uropcan or other western standards? How much 
emphasis should he given to "universal as' opposed to "national ’ values 
and traditions? Can civic education programs in a country that was state- 
less for more than a century find ways to rekindle national identity and 
patriotism while simultaneously preparing students for the global future? 
In a nation starting with a near tabula rasa in modern civic 
education, these are not merely academic questions. 

I he Project: Hducation for Democratic Citizenship in Polund (IDCP) 

HDCP exemplifies a cooperative method for promoting civic educa- 
tion for democracy in post -communist Societies. It is based upon devel- 
oping partnerships between organizations from both donor and recipient 





countries in order to achieve clearly specified goals. 1 'This approach stands 
in contrast to top down, ‘'institutionalist" approaches where United States 
government or foundation money is given to American organizations to 
carry out projects overseas or philanthropic, “localist" approaches that 
give money directly to personnel and organizations in the post-commu- 
nist society. The cooperative model "assumes that, as the oldest constitu- 
tional democracy, the United States has more to contribute to 
post-communist societies than just dollars."’ 1 ' This approach requires a 
long-term relationship that is built on commitment, trust, and mutual 
effort to make cooperation a real priority in planning and fund-raising. 

Project origins and goals. KDCP began in February IT)! when Richard 
Remy visited Poland at the request of Jacek Str/.emicc/.ny, then director of 
teacher training for the Ministry of Relocation, to consult with officials on 
the possibilities lor civic education in Poland. At the time, the ministry 
had identified civic education as one of the top educational priorities in 
Poland. By spring 1 T) 1 , a long term plan for ROCP had been devised by 
Remy in close collaboration with Polish colleagues, and efforts to secure 
funds to implement the plan were underway.' 1 In August 1 T)|, Or. H. 
(Jordon (lee, then president of The Ohio Slate University, visited Poland 
and formally initiated RDCP when he presented a proclamation to the 
Minister of l'ducntinn pledging the university’s commitment to the effort. 

I he original plan set forth the following long-term goals, which still 
define the major purpose of our collaborative work: 

• to enhance the capacity of Polish educators to develop their own 
civic education programs in the future; 

• to use American expertise and resources in civic education to help 
Polish educators meet immediate needs thev have identified; 

• to contribute to a national dialogue among Polish teachers, educa- 
tional leaders, and university scholars on democratic citizenship and 
civic education; 

• to build strong and continuing linkages between leading civic edu- 
cators in the United States and Poland; and 

• to institutionalize civic education in all schools in Poland during the 
next decade/ - 

PDCP institutional partners. Ihc Ohio State University’s Mcrshon ('.enter 
and College of Pducation are the American partners in RIXT. The 
Mcrshon Center is an interdisciplinary organization concerned with 
research and education on national security, construed hroadlv to include 
such problems as democratization, economic development, political 
culture, and conflict resolution. Since | ‘PM the Polish partner has been 
the Center for Citizenship Pducation (CCP) in Warsaw. CCP was created 
as an independent non governmental organization in l 1 ) 1 )-! hv |.uek 





Strzcmicczny when he left the Ministry of Education to continue the 
work started by KDCP and to initiate new civic education projects. 21 
CCE has its central office in Warsaw and works closely with a network of 
teachers across Poland and affiliated centers in Krakow, Wroclaw, and 
Olsztyn. 22 Recently, CCE has been responding ro requests to apply the 
expertise it has developed through KDCP to assist with civic education 
initiatives in other Eastern European countries such as Lithuania, 
Romania, and Bulgaria. 

The relationship between the Polish and American partners in KDCP 
is synergistic and complementary. The partners work together to plan, 
raise money, and conduct KDCP projects that promote their five 
common goals. Concurrently, both partners engage in separate educa- 
tional activities while maintaining close contact as they look for new 
opportunities to promote their common KDCP agenda, flic most recent 
opportunity came with the chance to participate in Civitas: An Interna- 
tional Civic Education Exchange Program. In 1995 the KDCP partners 
were ahlc to bring hard-earned expertise to the new Civitas program while 
benefiting enormously from Civitas funding for exchange activities as well 
as from the chance to work with the other American and European 
Civitas partners. 

Hmding for l:DCP projects. At tire start of KDCP the Polish Ministry of 
Education covered in-country expenses for Polish and American partici- 
pants. For its part, the Mershon Center pledged to secure American finan- 
cial support for KDCP. No agency was ahlc or willing to provide the funds 
needed to undertake .simultaneously all the projects proposed in EDCPs 
original plan. Hence, we sought funding from different sources for each 
project and proceeded as best we could with the resources .nailable to us 
at any given time. 

The United States Information Agency, the National Endowment for 
Democracy, and the Pew Charitable Trusts luce been the major American 
sources of financial support lor KDCP projects. In addition, the Mershon 
Center has provided financial support through graduate research assis- 
tants, secretarial staff, computer word processing, travel expenses, and 
office and conference facilities. 

I he Stefan Bator)' Foundation in Poland, the European Community, 
and most recently Polish local government authorities have also con- 
tributed financial support for KDCP projects. In addition, the National 
Inservice Teacher Training Center, an independent agency within the 
Polish system of teacher education overseen by the Ministry ol Education, 
has provided invaluable technical support in Poland including assistance 
with the publication of EDCPs instructional products. 
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Curriculum Development Activities 

E.DCP assumes that the preparation of conceptually sophisticated, 
easy-to-use instructional materials with interactive strategics is an 
absolutely necessary, if not totally sufficient, condition for building civic 
education in Poland, burthcr, the instructional materials arc likely to help 
students learn democratic ideas and skills and increase the knowledge and 
skills of the teachers using the materials. Hlliot Eisner, a notable cur- 
riculum theorist, calls this process amplification. He explains, “The major 
function of creative curriculum materials is to amplify the teachers skills, 
not to constrain them. . . . Amplification contains the idea that good cur- 
riculum development not only teaches students, it helps the teachers learn 
as well.""' 

Creating instructional materials to achieve amplification has been 
especially important in Poland where teachers arc untrained and inexperi- 
enced with civic education and lack support services for civic education in 
their schools. With this assumption in mind, our strategy was not to wait 
for the next generation of teachers who might or might not he better 
equipped to teach about democracy, but rather to educate the teachers 
already in place through the materials we created for their students and 
through inservice professional development workshops. 

A complex array of classroom lessons and supporting materials for 
teachers and students have been developed by EDCP and by CCE alone 
to complement die E'DCP products. At the heart of tiiesc curriculum 
products are a primary school course. Citizenship Del neat ion: Lesson 
Scenarios, and a secondary school course, l aw and Civic Education: Lesson 
Scenarios for Secondary Schools, 

Curriculum guide far civic education. EDO' s first project was the develop- 
ment of a curriculum guide package for civic education in primary and 
secondary schools."' *1 'he guide was developed by a group of Polish 
teachers working in Poland with the assistance of American and Polish 
consultants and was published in September 1993. 

In Poland, the road from developing a school curriculum to its imple- 
mentation faces three harriers: a legal harrier; only curricula officially 
accepted by appropriate educational authorities may he used in schools; a 
financial harrier; teachers must he paid lor teaching additional courses; 
and a professional harrier; teachers need to he trained in the content and 
pedagogy of new materials. Of course, the development of new materials 
and subsequent teacher training costs additional money. 

The plan for civic education as set forth in the EDO' curriculum 
guide was accepted hv the Ministry of Education as an alternative cur- 
riculum for die prc-1989 course of study in Polish schools called "Knowl- 
edge about Society.” I his approval, however, did not require die ministry 
or local education authorities provide funds lor implementing the new 





curriculum plan. The approval only provided formal grounds for incorpo- 
rating selected parts of the new curriculum into the existing social science 
courses or, if sufficient funds were found, for introducing a new course in 
its entirety. The official acceptance, however, did enable us to begin talks 
with authorities, possible sponsors, teachers, and other educators about 
the actual introduction of civic education into schools. I lie curriculum 
guide aiso stimulated interest among the more ambitious and active 
teachers of social sciences and served to alert them that a project to create 
new materials was underway. 

Primary school civics course. High t Polish educators in residence at the 
Mershon Center from September 1992 to bebruary 1993 developed dralt 
lessons for Civic Vduaitinn: f eswn Scenario*, for primary schools (grades 
seven and eight).-' field-testing, critical review, editing, and some addi- 
tional lesson development was then completed in Poland. I he fust 
edition of the course published in 1993 contained eighty-two lessons. In 
1995 a second edition of the course containing one hundred lessons was 
published and further refinements were made in a 199~ edition, bach 
lesson in the course contains detailed, step-by-step instructions for the 
tcachcrand materials for students such as primary soim.es, case studies, 
maps, charts, or election data. b.verv lesson also embodies one or more 
active teaching strategies such as decision trees, role plays, simulations, 
discussion and debate, and the like. 1 he lessons are organized into eight 
units: Basic Citizenship Competencies. I ocal Cos eminent. Basic Princi- 
ples of Democracy. Human Rights and freedoms, Institutions oi the 
Demos ra tic State. Citi/cn Participation and Public Opinion, the free 
Market Peonomy, and Challenges for Poland and the World I he course 
has been approved by (lu* Ministry of hduc.uum as a icpI.Kunem lor pre- 
vious courses at both the primaiv (grades se'cn and ciijiil and secondary 
school (grades nine through twelve) levels. 

The step-by-step lesson format accompanied by content mb smelt nt 
materials is especially valuable when teachers are insufficiently trained in 
the new subject matter and totally unfamiliar with active teaching and 
learning methods, hewer than 50 percent of the civic education or social 
science courses in Polish primary schools are taught by iv.u has who haw 
the requisite formal qualifications required by the educational authorities. 
Those with training usually have backgrounds in history and. in some 
cases. poliiu.d science. I he remaining courses .ire taught by teachers com- 
pletely untrained in a relevant subject area. 1 he-se ic.nhcrs possess some 
sort of general training, o' i in physical education, or are “head teachers 
filling out their required number of teaching hours. ! his unloituualc 
practice is a relic ol the davs when a recommendation from the Communist 
Party was a basic qualification for teaching a social science umiv 





Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios was a truly pioneering work in 
Poland. Polish curriculum materials arc often presented in the form of a 
list of subject matter topics to he covered during the instructional process. 
Thus, no similar publications with detailed methodological suggestions 
for teachers of civics or other subjects existed in Poland before the devel- 
opment of this course. As a result the lessons have proven to be hugely 
popular with Polish teachers and in great demand. 

Secondary school course hive Polish educators in residence at the Mershon 
Center for three months in 19% developed tlu u>rc draft lessons for I. aw 
and Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios for Secondary School, a comprehen- 
sive, two-year course focusing on the essential elements of constitutional 
democracy and the rule of law. r l his course was then developed and 
completed by CCE in Poland working with the Polish educators who had 
been at Mershon as well as other Polish teachers and constitutional 
scholars who are part of the COE network. The first edition of this 
course, published in late 199? in two volumes, contains 139 original 
lessons organized into 12 units on these topics: 

fundamental Citizenship Competencies 
1 he Individual, Society, Nation, State 
Introduction to Constitutionalism 
The Path to Constitutional Democracy 
Mtxlcls of Democracy 
Constitutions without Constitutionalism 
Rights, freedoms, and Duties 
Civic Society 
Local Covernment 

The Political System of the Polish Republic 
1 he l.cgal System of the Polish Republic 
free Market Economy 
Threats to Democracy 

Constitutionalism in Internationa! Relations 

The lessons in this course follow the same format used in the primary 
school civics course and embody a wide range of active teaching and 
learning strategies. 

The curriculum seminar process. Creation of the two courses described 
above involved resolution of an apparent dilemma: Polish educators were 
not ready to develop such new courses by themselves, the Americans were 
not able to do it for them, and the Poles did not want them to do so. W e 
created the curnculum seminar process to deal with this conundrum.” A 
curriculum seminar places a group of participants in an enriched environ- 
ment that brings together, over an extended period of time, the resources 
necessary to help the participants develop a new educational product 
designed to improve instruction in schools. 
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As part of KDCP wc have conducted three curriculum seminars at the 
Mershon Center, one for each of the courses described above and one to 
create the course plan "The School in a Democratic Society.” In addition, 
in 1996 a curriculum seminar modeled after the Mershon Center process 
was used successfully by Gregory Harriot at the University of Iowa with a 
group of educators ftom the Czech Republic to develop a new secondary 
school civics course for that country.” 

Five steps constitute a curriculum seminar. The first is on site training 
in the target country to insure seminar participants fully understand their 
task and collccr as many materials as possible to bring with them. The 
next three steps occur at the host site in the United States. These steps arc 
in-depth professional development for participants on the subject matter 
of the materials to he developed and on interactive pedagogical tech- 
niques; writing instructional materials by the seminar participants in their 
language; and weekly meetings of the participants with the seminar 
director and consultants for feedback and reflection upon progress in 
accomplishing the task. The fifth step is completed when the participants 
return home and field-test, critically review, revise, and edit the materials 
before publication. 

Additional supporting materials. CCH has also developed five supplemen- 
tary books for teachers and students (totaling 1.750 pages) to enrich the 
two books of original classroom lessons, Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios 
and Law and Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios for Secondary School, that 
form the core of the primary and secondary school courses.’ 0 These sup- 
plementary books contain a wide array of materials including primary 
sources, extensive readings from scholars and journalists, social science 
data as well as additional classroom lessons, and other teaching sugges- 
tions. In addition, a sixth book for use by history teachers has recently 
been prepared.' 1 This hook contains classroom lessons, background mate- 
rials on constitutionalism, and suggestions lor using interactive teaching 
strategies ,n history / 'ducation. 

Dissemination of New Courses 

Widely disseminating new instructional materials in a country the 
size of Roland has been a major challenge, particularly when the Ministry 
of Education was not available to publish new materials and distribute 
them to the schools. In addition, we wanted to avoid using a top down 
model that had as its driving force a central ministry issuing orders on 
civic education to those hi the schools. Further, we hoped to find ways to 
disseminate the new courses that would not he forever dependent upon 
funds from external agencies. 

Creating a network of i enters. In early 1993 we established five ( 'enters for 
Civic and Economic F.ducation in Warsaw, Gdansk, I uhliii, Wroclaw, 
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and Krakow to serve as a continuing support network for the. teachers and 
schools that would he asked to try civic education innovations.” These 
centers were later followed by two more located in Ols/.tyn and Krosno. 
Upon reflection we were correct in assuming that it was essential to create 
a network oflocal organizations across Poland to disseminate and support 
national implementation of innovations in civic education. Further, the 
American model of economic and law-related education centers has 
proven useful as a guide to die kinds of organizations we needed to create. 
At the same time, we underestimated the difficulty of maintaining such 
centers with the very limited financial resources and numbers of qualified 
personnel that have been available to us for this kind of activity. ! he 
Warsaw ("enter developed at the fastest pace and, in addition to working 
with Warsaw teachers, began running extensive inscrvicc programs on a 
national scale/’ In 1996 the Warsaw ('enter, with significant support 
from the European Commission, became the European ('enter for Civic 
Education and Information. 

As it has turned out, the creation of the ('enter for Citizenship Edu- 
cation in May 1 994, an event we could not have foreseen in 1992, has 
helped sustain the centers. Three of the original Centers (in Krakow, 
Wroclaw and Ols/.tyn) continue to operate and work closely with CCE as 
part of a network oflocal organizations that help conduct inscrvicc work- 
shops. seminars, courses, and other professional development activ ities for 
teachers and schools across Poland. 

Dissemination through heal governments. I he decentralization of educa- 
tion in Poland created a great opportunity for CCE to enlist the support 
oflocal governments across the country in disseminating the E.DCP 
primary school course to the schools ami teachers in their jurisdictions. 
Thus, in the spring of 1 994. CCE, initiated a major new project called 
“Civic Education in l ocal Government .Schools.’’ 11 f h rough this project 
CCE enters into contracts with local governments to introduce EDCP’s 
primary school civics course. Civic {-'duration: lesson Scenarios, into grades 
seven and eight of their schools. The local governments pay teachers to 
teach the additional hours required for the course and cover part (and in 
some eases all) of the costs for inscrvicc training. In return CCE, working 
in cooperation with its network of centers and trainers, instructs the 
teachers on how to use the course and provides course materials. 

I lie program was successfully pilot-tested in fifty-one schools run by 
nineteen local governments during the 1994-95 school year. Moreover, 
the center received applications from an additional 25() local governments 
for the 1995-96 school year. Currently, nearly 70,000 students in more 
than 3,000 primary school classrooms in 600 schools are participating in 
the EDCP primary school < ivies course. A similar program involving the 
secondary school course is being initiated as rhe course materials become 
available. 
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In the long-term, the involvement oflocal governments in civic edu- 
cation reform in Poland is especially important for two reasons, first, it 
provides one answer to a serious problem facing national implementation 
of civic education reform generally and the primary school civics course 
specifically — finding a sponsor who will pay for the extra hours of 



teaching required to implement the new course. Second, local govern- 
ments can provide independent support for civic education reform in 
Poland, thereby lessening financial dependence on international assistance. 

Teacher Education Activities 

Unlike other great revolutions of the past, for instance France in 1 789 
or Russia in 1917, the largely peaceful revolutions of 1989 that marked 
the collapse of communism in Central and Eastern Europe have required 
policy makers in those countries to build new societies on top of, rather 
than in place of, the old.” Nowhere arc the implications of this fact more 
evident than in the need for teacher education and professional develop- 
ment in Poland as well as the other nations of the region. As for Poland, 
Malak-Minkicwicz. observes, "A majority of teachers simply do not see 
any need for change at the school or in their behavior. . . . There is wide- 
spread lack of understanding among teachers concerning the foundations 
of a democratic system. ’ u T his obstacle is compounded in civic 
education, where the subject matter and appropriate pedagogy is entirely 
new for teachers and for most teacher educators. ‘Huts, in addition to the 
dissemination activities described above, EDCP and CCE have con- 
ducted additional teacher education activities as opportunities have 
become available. 

Insen-ice courses and workshops on constitutionalism. In 1995, CCE began a 
major three-year inservice teacher education and curriculum development 
project on teaching about constitutionalism in secondary schools. 5 I lie 
inservicc education component, undertaken in collaboration with the 
American Council of Learned Societies, is conducting a detailed, otic-year 
course, as well as shorter seminars and workshops for secondary school 
teachers of civics, history, and Polish language, on such topics as the 
meaning of constitutional democracy, the application of democratic prin- 
ciples to school life, and intern, tiw pedagogical strategies. Each year more 
than five hundred teachers participate in these professional development 
activities. This project is also sponsoring local, regional, and national 
student debates on constitutional issues. 

T he curriculum development component of this project, undertaken 
in part through EDCP, has produced the two-year secondary school 
course, Law and Civic Education: lesson Scenarios for Secondary School, 
described earlier. The two components of the project reinforce each other 
as the courses and workshops not only desclop teachers’ understanding of 
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constitutionalism but also prepare them to use the new course materials 
being produced. 

Preservice teacher education course plan. From the beginning we have 
believed it was important to work not only on inscrvicc teacher education 
but also on prcservicc teacher education, especially since the 
curriculum is even less well developed and methodologically impover- 
ished in Polish higher education institutions than in the case of primary 
and secondary schools. In addition, prcservicc teacher education provides 
an invaluable opportunity to institutionalize civic education by influ- 
encing successive generations of teachers who will he in the schools for 
decades to conic. 

The first chance to address this problem came in 1992 when funding 
from the Pew Charitable Trusts allowed us to bring five Polish teacher 
educators and university professors to the Mershon Center in September 
1992 fora four-month curriculum seminar to prepare a detailed syllabus 
for a two-semester prcservicc teacher education course, “The School in a 
Democratic Society.”'* The course examines how principles of democracy’ 
apply to the organization and operation of schools. The course plan is 
organized around seven topics including Student Rights and Responsibil- 
ities, Schools and the Local Community, and I'he Role of Schools in a 
Democratic Society. The plan includes goals, background information, 
suggested readings, and sample teaching strategics for each topic. 

Widespread dissemination of the course plan to teacher training insti- 
tutions in Poland will depend upon professional development programs 
as well as other kinds of support for the teacher educators who could 
implement the course plan. Unfortunately, the grant that funded this 
project contained no support for dissemination activities. In 1998, 
however, the Soros Foundation will translate portions of the course plan 
into Russian for inclusion in a forthcoming book that will he used for 
teacher training and distributed within their network of National Foun- 
dations in twenty-four countries. 

Professional development schools (PDS). Our most recent and successf ul 
efforts at prcservicc teacher education have been initiated as a result of 
FDCP’s participation in C'ivitas: An International Civic Fducation 
Hxchangc Program. Since 1995, we have focused our annual exchange 
activities on strengthening prcservicc teacher education. '1‘his initiative 
draws upon two streams of work by the KDCP partners. In the United 
States, 1 he Ohio State University’s College of Fducation has pioneered 
new approaches to prcservicc teacher education based on school-univer- 
sity collaboration. I bis approach, called the professional development 
school (PDS), involves master classroom teachers as true partners with 
university faculty in the preparation of future teachers.” 
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One outcome of the collaboration between university professors and 
classroom teachers through professional development schools has-been an 
emphasis on the integration of theory and practice in preparing future 
civic education teachers. 'This focus offers an interesting model for Polish 
teacher education as well. The exchanges completed to date have involved 
teams of Polish teachers and teacher educators working with American 
counterparts from The Ohio State University to plan projects that would, 
for the first time in Poland, have master teachers working with university 
educators on teacher education. As part of this effort, exchange partici- 
pants have also planned and conducted in Poland two international con- 
ferences on “ leather Kducation for Democracy" in which teacher 
educarors from the major universities and pedagogical institutes across 
Poland convened with Polish teachers and American colleagues to hear 
repons on fifteen Polish school-university partnership projects. Examples 
included university preservice teachers interacting with primary school 
students in one of the first ever "field-experience" methods courses in 
Poland and a team that used portfolio assessment for both their primary 
school and university level students. 

For ElX'P’s 1997-98 Civinr exchange, Polish and American master 
teachers arc working collahorativelv to develop Polish and English ver- 
sions of the Handbook for leaching Methods for Democratic Classrooms. 
The handbook will center around “how-to-do-it" chapters that address 
specific active teaching methods including role-plays, simulations, discus- 
sion and debates, cooperative learning, and civic participation. 

Civic Participation Projects 

A growing literature in social studies education on service learning is 
calling renewed attention to the time-honored notion that students can 
derive great benefits from direct participation in civic activities. *“ E.DCP 
and C'CK have established three projects that involve students directly in 
civic participation activities. 

Civis Palonus: A close-up lank at Polish politics and government. Several 
members of tile Polish team who developed EDCPs primary sellout civics 
course have worked with Polish educators and politicians to create a 
program that brings students and their teachers from across Poland to 
Warsaw annually to meet government leaders and observe political activi- 
ties first-hand. ,; A first for Poland, Civis Palonus (Polish Citizen) is 
modeled on programs like those conducted by the C 'lose- Up foundation 
in the United States. The first program took place in July 1994 with stu- 
dents engaging in discussions with policy-makers, visiting key institutions 
of national government, and participating in a simulation on the role of 
the Polish Senate. 1 ' 




Young People Vote. CCK established this program to get students more 
involved in the nation’s elections and to express their views on crucial 
public issues. “Young People Vote" was inspired by the American Program 
“Kids Voting.” 45 1 lie CCK program has two components: educational and 
practical. Before actual elections, the program teaches lessons that empha- 
size voter participation and the citizen’s role in presidential, parliamentary, 
and local elections. It also organizes national, regional, and local youth 
committees that conduct parallel electoral activities for students at ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the candidates in state elections. The 
students administer the election, tally the votes, and report the results to 
the National Youth Electoral Committee. The results of the student elec- 
tions arc reported in the national press with the results from the actual 
state elections. 

In the Polish presidential election of 1995. CCK involved 32,000 stu- 
dents from approximately 300 schools in nationally recognized mock 
elections. In conjunction with Poland’s September 1997 parliamentary 
elect ion.*, more than 200 schools with 40,000 students participated in 
mock parliamentary elections. In addition, during Poland’s 1997 consti- 
tutional referendum, CCK organized a series of three constitutional 
debates in secondary schools across the nation culminating in a national 
referendum for youth on “Should the new constitution he adopted?” 

Mock trial program. In cooperation with the Polish Ministry of Justice, 
CCK is developing a mock trial competition designed to increase stu- 
dents’ knowledge of :hc law and legal procedures. The program is 
patterned after similar programs in the United States with competitions 
occurring at the local school, regional, and national levels. I he 1997 com- 
petition involved thirty schools and three hundred students with the 
regional and national finals taking place in courthouses with Polish judges 
presiding. 

"The River Speaks" project. As part of KIX'P participation in Civitas, we 
are pilot-testing in 1998 a project in which middle school and secondary 
school students collect and analyze data on the history, environmental 
condition, and future of a river in their community and communicate the 
results of their work to policy makers in public forums. I bis interdiscipli- 
nary project links teachers to social studies, science, the arts (for example, 
through botanical drawings and photography), and writing in order to 
develop students’ environmental literacy and ability to analyze and take 
action with respect to a complex public issue, 'leathers and their students 
in sixteen Polish and seven Lithuanian schools will collaborate with two 
Columbus, Ohio, schools to develop plans for their research and share 
information about results through e-mail and a project website. 




Training for local government officials. I he decentralization of education in 
Poland is creating new relationships between local governments, parents, 
and their schools as well as a significant opportunity to promote civic 
education and school reform. There arc 2,500 local governments in 
Poland and each is governed by a council composed of locally elected offi- 
cials. Hach council, in turn, has an Education Commission composed of 
selected council members. The Education Commission prepares school 
budgets for approval by the council. T he executive arm of the local gov- 
ernments consists of a mayor or president (in large cities) or an executive 
in villages. These officials are appointed by the council. 

F.DCP is conducting a project to design, field-test, and conduct 
several workshops on "Covernmg Schools in a Democratic Society for 
local government officials across Poland. •' These workshops will test 
training materials developed by CCE staff working closely with local gov- 
ernment officials from several test sites as well as with Polish experts on 
local government. The workshops aim to teach local officials how to 
develop new education policies that apply democratic principles to orga- 
nizing and operating the schools in their jurisdiction. 1 he Ohio State 
University is providing access to the American experience with school 
governance through technical assistance in project design, American con- 
sultants for key events in Poland, and training activities in the United 
States for the Polish leaders of the project. We hope this project will lead 
to a continuing, self-supporting training program that will insure local 
resources arc committed to the implementation of the primary and 
secondary school civics courses and simultaneously promote a climate 
hospitable to civic education for democracy in Polish schools. 

Assessment of Project Effectiveness and Impact 

Assessing the impact of long-term, cross-cultural civic education 
development projects is a complex task involving a wide range of 
questions. 1 ' 

* To what extent does the program promote the national interests (to 
the degree they can he identified) of the countries involved? 

• Has the program attained the goals of the funders? 

• Has the program achieved its own stated goals and objectives (which 
may or may not be coterminous with those of funders)? 

* l low lias t lie program affected the lives and careers ot the partici- 
pants, including those conducting the program? 

• What kind of positive or negative unintended consequences has the 
program had? 

♦ To what extent do the programs curriculum and professional devel- 
opment components meet criteria lor effective teaching and 
learning established in educational research? 
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lo what extent has the program affected outcomes defined as impor- 
tant by civic educators? 

• lo what degrr has the program affected variables identified as 
important by social scientists doing research on political attitudes, 
participation, and socialization? 

Useful and fair assessments will define clearly which questions they arc 
addressing, will employ appropriate measurement strategies, and will be 
careful not to draw conclusions about program effectiveness beyond the 
questions identified or examined / 6 

Assessment also costs money. To date, we have been unable to iden- 
tify a funder willing or able to provide support for systematic, continuing 
assessment of program effectiveness. However, all HDCP projects include, 
to the extent funds allow (and sometimes beyond), various evaluations of 
specific project activities such as workshops and seminars. In addition, 
KDCI leaders, staff, and consultants regularly consider the programs evo- 
lution in terms of questions such as those noted above. We conclude with 
some brief observations on the effect of HDCP in terms of its pieviously 
noted goals. 

Impact on political socialization . We have been able to make a modest 
atrempt to examine the effect of HDCP activities, particularly the primary 
school course, on variables of interest to political socialization 
researchers/ Activities have included an analysis of existing Polish data 
sets on political socialization in conjunction with a survey of a sample of 
teachers and students using the HDCP primary school civics course. The 
results of this work indicate that 

Stmii'iu* enpi^enu-ru in Jnitismn .uul nurkci sitniiUcionv. j, \<.*-|| as 

intensive discussion ofdrn*Hntk and market principle*, produced more modem? 
support of these principles than did much less active jwtkip.mon s har.ktcrtsm of 
uk* t ndmonjl < urrk ulurn. u 

Network of civic education leaden. One goal of HDCP is to enhance t In- 
capacity of Polish educators to develop their own civic education pro- 
grams in the future. Introducing civi< education for democracy into 
schools depends, in part, on whether there- are people within the educa- 
tional system who possess the requisite knowledge, skills, and attitudes— 
including a strong personal commitment to educational reform. As 
different HDCP projects were successfully completed, an informal but 
extensive national network of Polish "civic education leaders” has been 
developed. These have been typically teachers and teacher educators who 
have acquired new knowledge and skills as a result of taking on signifi- 
cant, often leadership, roles in HDCP projects. Basic competencies 
acquired by these individuals include knowledge and understanding of 
cisie education, the ability to design educational materials and prepare 




lessons, and the ability to organize and run professional development 
workshops for teachers, teacher education, and local government officials. 
In addition, although management training has not been an explicit goal 
of EDCP, developing such skills has occurred naturally through experi- 
ence and in the course of close collaboration with American colleagues. 
Polish participants have become familiar with the organizational proce- 
dures introduced by the Americans and gradually learned to use similar 
procedures themselves. The process has allowed them to learn a great deal 
about international cooperation, draft project proposals for potential 
sponsors, generate budgets, and account for project funds. 

Over time the growing number of EDCP projects and the many tasks 
associated with completing each project led to the establishment of a 
variety of formal relationships between participants, consultants, project 
coordinators, and CCE staff. At the same time, informal relationships 
were formed, binding the new Polish civic education leaders to each other 
and to other teachers. 'Phis synergistic process of creating networks of 
people connected with civic education and the continuing acquisition of 
new skills by the members of this group may be one of ED CP’s most 
important achievements. 

Trust among international partners. Another long-term goal of EDO is to 
build strong linkages between American and Polish civic educators. I lie 
indispensable foundation for such linkages is trust. 1 he successful com- 
pletion of P.DCP’s original projects promoted the development of deep, 
very strong levels of mutual trust between the Americans and Poles 
involved. Such trust docs not conic automatically in cross-cultural civic 
education projects. 

In post- 1989 Poland, for instance, the view prevailed that, despite 
real appreciation for foreign aid, much of the expert advice and consulta- 
tions offered by Western specialists were of dubious value. In a few eases, 
in fact, reports developed by Western experts were overly simplistic, and 
time-consuming contacts with such specialists failed to produce valuable 
results for Poland. According to the stereotype that soon developed, it was 
the intention of the foreign "helpers’ to make money on naive and 
“incompetent" Poles. 

A key reason for the development of trust in EDCP has been open 
communication that allowed Poles and Americans to identify those areas 
in which the Poles were competent to act independently, and those areas 
in which they wanted suggestions or training from foreign advisers. 
Receptivity by American participants to the Poles judgments in this 
regard proved very important, as did P.DCP’s strategy wherein the Poles 
created the principal materials of the project and the Americans assumed 
consulting and collegial roles. 




Acceptance from Polish educators. EDCP projects have gained approval in 
teacher and academic circles in Poland. All of EDCP’s instructional mate- 
rials have been tcachcr-oricmcd and have been developed by teachers with 
assistance from scholars and other civic education specialists. This focus is 
based on the assumption that any real changes in Polish education must 
stan with teachers and, ultimately, only teachers can insure new ideas arc 
used in the classroom. 

The practical nature of the instructional materials developed by their 
peers and the widespread use of interactive teaching strategies in those 
materials have been of particular importance to Polish teachers. Although 
some have found it difficult to adjust to interactive methods, for Polish 
teachers such materials have numerous advantages over the curricula tra- 
ditionally developed by academics. For example, a survey of three 
hundred teachers using the primary school civics course recently 
conducted for the Ministry of Education found, 

lire main fcaturchj of |(hcj . . . lessons’ popularity are tlu methods in sslmh they 
arc conducted which arc different from other traditional methods. About 40 
percent of tear hers have stressed that the ness* methods have a particularly stimu- 
lating eflcel on weak students whose participation in traditional classes i\ usually 
poor/* 

Eliciting a positive reaction from certain members of the Polish acad- 
emic circles initially proved much more difficult. Although most scholars 
expressed their unswerving support for the project, contributing to it in 
numerous ways, some fclr slighted and threatened by the fact that the 
effort was oriented more towards teachers rather than towards them. Most 
academics regarded the process of curriculum design as falling within 
their domain. Some were also critical of the participation by American 
experts instead of Polish specialists. Getting Polish academics involved in 
EDCP as consultants to professional development workshops and semi- 
nars and ;is reviewers of instructional materials has proved very successful 
in insuring their voice is part of the civic education process. Ultimately, 
the quality of the materials produced and the Polish perspective reflected 
in those materials have gained the support of academics. Widespread 
acceptance of the new materials by scholars and teachers has contributed 
significantly to EDCP’s goal of fostering a continuing dialogue among 
Polish teachers, educational leaders, and scholars on democratic civic 
education. 

Impact ou National Education Policy. EDCP’s most ambitious goal is to 
institutionalize civic education in all schools in Poland. Given the decen- 
tralization of education noted earlier, EDCP’s work with local govern- 
ments across Poland represents a major step towards reaching that goal. 
I ris initiative has been reinforced by CCE’s efforts to simultaneously 
promote civic education through new national level policies. I hese efforts 
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culminated on May 15, 1997, when the Ministry of Bdii cation adopted a 
new core curriculum plan for general education in primary and secondary 
schools. This plan includes, for the first time, civic education as a required 
academic subject at ail grade levels equal to other academic subjects such 
as math and science. While maintaining their newly won autonomy, all 
Polish schools must insure their local curriculum fus within the ministry’s 
new core curriculum guidelines by rhe year 2000. 

In October 1996 the Committee on Education, Science, and Tech- 
nical Guidance of the Polish Parliament held special hearings on civic 
education. Because of the work of KDCP and CCF. in civic education 
since 1991, Jaeck Str/.cmicc/ny was asked by the committee to testify and 
to draft an opinion that would form the basis of the hearings. As a result, 
on November 5, 1996, the committee published a formal "Opinion’’ 
calling for the inclusion of civic education at all grade levels in the core 
curriculum. The committee states in part: 

After hearings ami disms'itons of] the opinions of the Minister ot National KIikj 
( ion and ('enter for Citizenship Iducatiitn experts, the ( oinmitue agrees chat one 
of the main goals of rhe school education should he the preparation of vouch for 
participation in procedures and institutions of a democ rat ic stale and for t iti/eii- 
ship activity. In the Oimmictce’s opinion, accomplish meiit of stub goals tails f t >r 
changes in the hitherto existing edue arional policy. • jTjlic Committee- rc.om 
mends . . - organizing appropriate training for tea, hers in the field of ii'k educa- 
tion . including in tire core curriculum for each \thool level the knowledge . 
skills, and edits ational experience*' which 'indents should a, (pure during their c is <, 
education at school.'' 

The Ministry of T.ducation then asked (XT to establish a small 
working committee to develop the ti\ic education eurrieultuii lequire- 
ments lor tlje new tore curriculum. I lie civic education component of 
the core curriculum set forth by the ministry in May 199" was prepared 
by this working committee and is based on materials developed by 
CCK and hlXil’ especially the goals, objectives, lessons, and teaching 
strategies embodied in the primary and secondary school chits courses 
described earlier. Writing in early 1998 about progress it' civic education 
reform, Irena Dicr/.gowska, Deputy Minister ol I duc.uion. referred to 
these materials and their impact: 

It is precisely tn the hue ot nn h dill!. nit t Italic nges tlut the results o! 1 d'uatum lui 
Dcinuc ratic < ui/cmhip in IVland . . . .ire so important 1 his lollahoraioe eifon 
produced ex- < Hern ( n is tdiuatioii programs and extensive- ediK.itmii.il ni.mn.ils 
which have been very well- res eised by educators. In addition, dies me training 
seminars have been conducted as an integral part of curriculum and mm ri.ds 
development. All of these achievements arc part of die nun h needed response to 
the challenges faced by Polish \«Kietv and its educational system * 

Thus, the efforts and achievements of the project on Khic.uion lor 
Democratic C athenship in Poland base been recognized. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN HUNGARY 



HELEN S. RIDLEY, BALAZS HIDVHGHi, 

AND ANNH'ITE PUTS 

Civic education is important to the development and maintenance of all 
governments, but in democratic systems it is critical that citizens under- 
stand and believe in the process, for they are the decision makers. In 
democratic systems, civic education represents a constant challenge to 
both established and emerging systems. In established democracies, each 
generation must he “re- in fee led” with the spirit and the understanding of 
the relationship between rights and responsibilities, freedom and license; 
the critical role of the citizen; the role of tolerance; the duty of participa- 
tion; the meaning of limited government; the role of a free press, free 
speech, and freedom of religion, petition and assembly; and the require- 
ments of due process. In established democracies such as the United 
States, democracy is a continuing process — never a "done deal” — it is an 
evolving process. “Can a people rule themselves and remain free?” This 
question is asked everyday in many ways, and the answer has not always 
been yes. 

For newly emerging democratic nations, the question is no less 
complex, file magnitude of the problem for a nation such as Hungary is 
articulated by Caudal and Finn, 

Children in emerging dcmucuocs. having previously jttenJed v<.niK>K deducted to 
ensuring that demos Mtu ideas did mu take root, un he expected to understand 
and prize democrat) - only if their education system is rapidly anj thoroughly trans- 
formed. Yet where teachers and principals have not themselves lived in cIcitkv racy, 
nor cs-cn been allowed to study it, and sshcrc textbooks and other instructional 
materials have been designed to suppress and undermine democratic ideas, such a 
transformation is an immense undertaking. 

This “immense undertaking” is underway in Hungary. Contributing 
to tbc effort is the Hungary- Florida-Cicorgia Partnership in Chit Educa- 
tion — participants in Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange 
Program. The partnership represents a commitment by citizens and 
organizations in two nations who believe that, working together, their 
efforts will strengthen democracy in both Hungary and the United States 
of America. 1 he context of civic education, the challenges ar.d the prin- 
cipal approaches to civic, education in Hungary, and the roles of the civic 
education partners arc the topics of this article. 
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Historical Perspective 




The end of communism in Hungary. Before 1956, because of the willing- 
ness of the Soviet leadership to interfere using military force, there was 
little opportunity for reform in any of the satellite nations. The revolution 
of 1956 in Hungary, however, brought about a softening of the dictatorial 
rule of that country. The ruling communist elite realized they had to case 
the controls in order to restrain a populace that so strongly expressed its 
discontent with the Soviet-type political and economic systems. Modest 
economic reform began; a limited private sector re-emerged. Within the 
Warsaw Pact nations, Hungary began to be referred to by both fellow 
communists and Westerners as the “merriest barrack” — a term denoting 
the relatively liberal nature of Hungarian Communism. 

Even so, central control was retained by the government. Politically, 
Hungary was, by all measures, a Soviet satellite. Ideology, hot ever, gradu- 
ally lost significance in the real life and operation of the Hungarian state. 
Citizens who were obliged in the 1950s to attend communist seminars at 
their workplaces and present short, written assignments (often about the 
latest party directive) were no longer harassed as they had been in the 
1970s and 1980s. Although it was still an advantage to he a member of 
the Communist Party, those who chose not to join were not formally 
punished. However, there were repercussions; for example, advancement 
and promotion at the workplaces remained lightly linked to party mem- 
bership. The diminishing power of ideology, of course, influenced the 
educational system, and it was especially noticeable in the arts and in 
social studies. 

Civic education during communism. Whereas communists tried to In rue- 
fully educate people about ideology in the early 195(ts. they took the 
opposite approach after 1956; they purposely ignored as many ideological 
matters as possible in an effort to avoid confrontational issues. The under- 
lying attitude of the Kadar Administration (1956-1988) was to leave 
people alone and not interfere with their affairs as long as they did not 
question publicly the legitimacy of the communist system and did not 
stand up openly against the regime. This tacit agreement between the 
people and the government became the fundamental characteristic of 
post-1956 Hungary, and indeed was the cornerstone of the "merriest 
barrack” phenomenon. 

Consequently, civic education during ibis period played an insignifi- 
cant role at all levels ol Hungarian education. Although teaching about 
liberal democratic principles was not ; .11 owed, teaching about commu- 
nism was no longer a priority. University students continued to attend dry 
lectures about Marxism and l eninism- - but these lectures were increas- 
ingly detached from the reality existing outside the auditoriums. These 
courses eventually were abandoned and instruction about iiti/t mhip in 







higher education ended. At the primary schools and high schools there 
was a subject called "Social and Citizenship Knowledge” (one lesson per 
week in grades eight and then twelve) taught by history teachers. A stan- 
dard textbook for the entire country was available. Needless to say, these 
classes, with few exceptions, ended up as an extra history class every week. 

Although people in Communist Hungary were relieved that they 
were spared rigorous political indoctrination, the price they paid was the 
development of a pattern of non-participation and non-interest in public 
and state affairs. The legacy of non-involvement is one of the most diffi- 
cult challenges democratic Hungary faces today, and it plays a role in the 
serious debate about the content and implementation of civic education. 

The Transition in Hungary: 1989 to the Present 

Following the first democratic parliamentary elections in the spring 
of 1990, the modernization of the educational system began. This paper 
cannot give a thorough analysis of this undertaking, hut can discuss some 
aspects directly related to cisic education. 

The National Core Curriculum. Widespread consensus emerged after 1990 
about the need for a new National Core Curriculum (NCC); there was 
less agreement, however, regarding its contents. The new political parties 
and their educational advisors debated the issue for several years. As Kva 
Foldcs 1 ravers notes: 

’! Tic fact that a ncv. Public (-.duration Act wj.< not passed tor three years alter the 
firs; demix ratio electrons, after numerous amendments hjd been suggested to it. 
and that a proposed Natrona! Core Curriculum, in its filth draft siruc 199th is still 
awaiting official approval of the Parliament, reflect the pnlitii.il discard that has 
affected the reform of the educational osicm during the carls t ears at the demo- 
cratic transition.' 

The prolonged political debate about the NCC was not necessarily a bad 
thing. It did delay educational reform, but teachers and schools have used 
the time to adjust and react to the new frameworks. Although not always 
productive, the debate provided an opportunity for sophisticated aca- 
demic dialogue about long-term components of Hungarian education. 

The new NCC is an innovative document. In a country with a long- 
standing tradition of detailed and discipline-oriented education, it intro- 
duced a completely new academic approach. I he document gives much 
more freedom and leaves important academic decisions to the schools and 
the individual teachers. Instead of talking about mathematics, history, or 
literature, it introduces the category of "cultural domains.’’ I hese 
domains (ten in the last version of NCC) cover all important subjects that 
arc recognized today, but do not specifically prescribe how each of these 
academic areas should he taught in schools. Also, the approach is nuilti- 
disciplin.m The ten domains arc loosely defined areas that all include 
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more than one existing subject. The NCC specifics basic content goals, 
developmental standards, and minimal levels of performance at certain 
age levels. However, how the ten domains should be translated into a spe- 
cific school program or timetable is not stated. The NCC constitutes 
about one-half of the program of a school; the remaining fifty percent is 
to be determined and specified by the individual school and its teachers. 
As reported by Travers, “The goal [of the NCC] was to specify basic 
knowledge goals in broad domains at the national level and give authori- 
ties at the local level the power to determine specific school programs and 
choose curricular materials.”* According to one observer, the thrust of the 
NCC is thoroughly democratic. 

The most important characteristic of the National Core Curriculum is that it 
breaks with the former one-sided ideological approach and allows the functioning 
of schools with different ideologies within the constitutional framework. . . . 
(S)pccial importance is attributed to education for respecting fundamental human 
rights, to preparation for a democratic individual and public life, and to the devel- 
opment of sensitiveness to the vital problems of humankind/ 

Man and society. Civic education is included in the domain Man and 
Society as a sub-field labeled Societal and Civic Knowledge. 1’his sub-field 
contains knowledge goals specific to civic education: understanding the 
democratic govern mental systems, the election system, local government. 
Parliament, rights and responsibilities of citizens, human rights, and social 
problems. The inclusion of civic education in the NCC is significant 
because it assures that schools will have to find a way to include it in their 
programs, as required by law. 

Challenges for the Emergence of Civic Education 

Place in the curriculum. Perhaps the greatest difficulty related to civic edu- 
cation is that it has no long-established place in the curriculum. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult for advocates to add it to what arc already crowded 
school programs. 'Teachers and principals committed to civic education 
often report that their efforts fail because of the strong opposition of their 
own colleagues in staff meetings where school curricula arc developed. 
This reluctance has little to do with any political consideration; in fact, 
ideological opposition to the idea is so insignificant that it plays next to 
no role in these discussions. What matters, however, is the share of the 
curriculum each subject gets, and that is precisely why it is so difficult to 
realize any significant change, let alone introduce a new subject. 

'teacher training. A significant obstacle to civic education, in addition to 
the lack of an established place in the curriculum, is the inadequacy of 
teacher training (The two arc, of course, interrelated.) Now that the old 
history curriculum lias undergone drastic revision, the need for systemic 
teacher training in rhe field of civic education is dearly apparent. Indeed, 
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during the last two years, an increasing number of educators and educa- 
tional managers recognized this need and spoke out in favor of it. Several 
inscrvicc training courses for teachers were organized in the last few years 
to supply the necessary information, skills, and methodology for effective 
civic education teaching. Usually taught as weekend courses and seminars, 
these courses are playing an important role in facilitating the evolution of 
civic education programs in various schools. They, however, cannot sub- 
stitute for the lack of substantive teacher training in civic education at the 
undergraduate level. 

The new role of the teacher . leaching civics and democracy clearly is a 
special task even for a well-qualified teacher. To do so in a newly estab- 
lished democracy, such as Hungary in the 1990s, with no clear cur- 
riculum and few if any resources or textbooks, is a challenging task. 
Consequently, one of the key issues civic educators must address is the 
training of the teacher. 

Traditionally the Hungarian education system has been highly aca- 
demic and discipline-oriented. This orientation is reflected in the very 
high academic requirements in grades nine through twelve (high school), 
and increasingly in grades seven and eight. This is a general phenomenon 
all across the countries of tiu rope, probably most visibly in Central 
Europe, and it partly explains the many Central European students 
among the winners of international academic competitions. 

Given this environment and background, lecturing, correcting, and, 
in most eases conveying a scientifically correct and irrefutable answer has 
been, and remains, the norm for many teachers. With a prodigious 
amount of material to be covered, no significantly different methodolo- 
gies have developed. Introducing fundamentally new and difierem infor- 
mation, concepts, and techniques into teacher training and teaching 
practice is an immense task. Especially in civic education, new techniques 
such as facilitating a debate, discussing political issues without indicating 
a subjective opinion, and indeed ending a class at times without a 
“correct” answer require skills and attitudes many teachers lack, having 
had no previous need to develop these skills. Fortunately, for the develop- 
ment of civic education, there arc teachers who recognize a need for 
change and who look for ways to become better informed and trained. 
The success of inscrvicc training initiatives over the past few years is a 
clear indication that many teachers are interested in learning both new 
content and pedagogy and in taking advantage of the opportunities that 
do exist. 

‘ The accessibility of higher education. Related to the rigorous academic 
requirements in high schools is the highly competitive nature of Hun- 
garian higher education. About two-thirds of higher education applicants 
arc rejected each year. Consequently, the last years of the public education 
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system arc really about who will qualify for a university or college. Obvi- 
ously, in such an environment, it is difficult to raise the prestige of 
subjects that are not required at the final exams (maturity examination at 
the end of high school) or at the entrance exams of higher education 
institutions; and civic education has not been required on these exams. 

Three Models for Civic Education in Hungary 

Three relatively autonomous projects have emerged since 1989 that 
indicate the direction civic education appears to be taking. 

The Jo Polgar approach (1993). The Jo Polgar (Good Citizen) approach 
was the first serious project aimed at creating both an academic source 
book and a pool of committed educators and educational experts 
(researchers, academics, educational managers) with the exclusive goal to 
promote civic education in Hungary. With the help of several Hungarian 
educational researchers, a Fulbright fellow set up a center, the Joint 
Pastern Europe Center for Democratic Education and Governance. A 
series of workshops for teachers introduced and promoted the cause of 
education for democracy. A source book funded by the USIA entitled A 
Jo Polgar was published in 1994. The book was modeled on Civitas: A 
Framework for Civic Education, a publication of the Center for Civic Edu- 
cation of the United States. 5 It is a collection of essays written by leading 
Hungarian academics and researchers, and in it various aspects of civil 
society arc explained. Coverage of civic education in the source book is 
comprehensive. It includes an historical perspective, descriptive civic 
information, and a completely new component, civic skills and attitudes. 
The approach and structure of the book arc also important as this publi- 
cation served as the basic academic example lor the creation of a Hun- 
garian NGO (non-governmental organization), the Jo Polgar : The Joint 
Eastern European Center for Democratic Education and Governance 
continues to be active in Hungary today, mainly producing handbooks on 
topics related to education for democracy. 

Key players in the activities of the center and in the creation of the 
Good Citizen source book decided at the end of 1994 to establish a NGO, 
the Civitas Association, in Hungary, it was the Civitas Association that 
won support for its project proposal from the American Council for 
Learned Societies, funded from The Pew Charitable Trusts, for three years 
for teacher-training activities in Central Europe. This formal organization 
provides an opportunity to further coordinate efforts in the field. It is 
essential to emphasize, in relation to this and other activities of the associ- 
ation, that the leaders of Civitas have always emphasized the need to build 
on the existing structures of the educational system, notably with teacher 
training. In line with this philosophy, the Cisitas Association approached 
the five leading universities in the country (Budapest, Debrecen, Miskolc, 
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Pees, and Szeged) and, following painstaking negotiations and detailed 
arrangements, established programs at the teacher-training institutes of 
these universities. Funding for the programs is expected to be renewed. 
Several newly graduated teachers are now starting their careers with the 
joint certificate of their university and the Civitas Association, certifying 
that they have completed a specialized course in civic knowledge and 
skills. I he long-term success of the teacher-training project will depend, 
to a great extent, on the willingness of the teacher-training institutes and 
their affiliated universities to adopt civic education as a permanent part of 
their programs. 



Originally, a one-project organization, the Civitas Association has 
expanded its focus. It is a key participant in the evolution of Civitas Inter- 
national, a new international consortium for civic education. In that 
context, the association has become involved in an international exchange 
program and has sent and welcomed teachers and curriculum developers 
to and from the United States. 

Modeled on the We The People. . . competition in the United States, 
the Civitas Association launched a national high school competition in 
Hungary in 1996, “Citizen in a Democracy,” funded by the USIA and the 
United States Department of Kducation. It is important to note that the 
competition is uniquely Hungarian, both in terms of its developers and its 
contents. Now in its second year, with a steadily growing numher of 
schools and students involved, the “Citizen in a Democracy” competition 
is an overwhelming success. Regarding the long-term survival of these and 
other projects, it is essential for Hungarian NGOs, like the two men- 
tioned above, to secure domestic funding. Unfortunately, corporate phil- 
anthropy in Hungary is not comparable to American standards, hut it is a 
trail NGOs must blaze in order to ensure their success. 



The Szanticska Project (1993). The purpose of this program was “to 
involve students in socio-political and moral studies” not a part of their 
regular curriculum. It involved students in the history and redevelopment 
of a village that had been abandoned during the period of collectivization 
in Hungary. It is a type of service learning and also a response to people 
who believe that “authoritative textbook-centered teaching methods” are 
too prevalent. The project was not continued after the first class graduated 
but is seen as a possible model for future participatory involvement by 
students.'' 

The Isokolapogar (School Citizen) Project. The School Citizen initiative 
represents a particular aspect of civic education. I he goal of the program 
is to increase democracy in schools and to promote students’ rights. So- 
called 'Days of I ru tli” arc organized at schools where internal conflicts 
and disagreements arc brought before a IhkIv of the school community 
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and some kind of a resolution is reached. The project has also included 
the translation of various children’s rights documents/ 

The lack of a clear definition. Different approaches to civic education 
enrich the subject both from a methodological and substantive point of 
view. However, the existence cf numerous and diverse approaches poses 
problems. Without a clear and commonly accepted definition of what 
constitutes civic education, its integration into school curricula and uni- 
versity programs remains problematic especially when difficult decisions 
and compromises have to be reached at a faculty meeting of a high school, 
for example, about the allotted number of hours to which each subject is 
entitled. 

Academic debate about the definition is most likely to continue. The 
fact that civic education docs include elements of several scholarly fields 
(c.g., constitutionalism, history, communication skills), often in a com- 
parative manner, is generally undisputed. The conclusions regarding the 
best way to teach it, however, vary considerably. Since the teaching of 
civic education in Hungarian schools will soon be mandared by law, the 
resolution of the issues of content and implementation is a high priority 
for proponents of civic education in the school curriculum. 

The Partnership: Hutigaiy-Plarida-Ceorgia 

A reciprocal relationship. Since 1995, a reciprocal relationship has evolved 
between Hungary’s Civitas Association, the Honda Law-Related Educa- 
tion Association, Inc., Kennesaw State University, and We the People . . . 
Georgia. Florida is the primary site and Georgia the secondary site in 
Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange Program. Making 
partners of these organizations led to an innovative exchange of civic edu- 
cation ideas, models, materials, and leaders. Gatekeepers of democracy 
from both the United States and Hungary have been actively engaged in 
the implementation of the program since its inception. 

Although the institutional mechanisms for democracy were in place 
in Hungary before Civitas: An International Civic Education Exchange 
Program, the partnership contributes to the development of a strong civic 
infrastructure through civic education initiatives that focus on teachers 
and students. One of the tangible and more visible results of the partner- 
ship is the “Citizen in a Democracy” competition. Other activities of the 
partnership include teacher-training exchanges and seminars in core 
democratic values and human rights. Lessons for Hungarian and Amer- 
ican classrooms exploring a variety of issues in the areas of constitution- 
alism, politics, and human rights, as well as core democratic values and 
economics, have been written. Collaboration between university faculty, 
education officials, and government leaders, as well as consultations 
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between NGOs, provide numerous opportunities for strengthening civic 
education in both nations. 

T he focus in 1998 extends to preservice education as delegates from 
Florida and Georgia will explore pedagogy and content in constitution- 
alism, politics, and human rights. A delegation of Civitas prcscrvicc 
teachers from Hungary will join university methods professors, constitu- 
tional law and political science faculty, and master teachers in this years 
reciprocal program. Translation of curriculum materials, teacher training 
opportunities, assessment, and expansion of the “Citizen in a Democracy” 
program are also included in the current priorities for the third year of the 
partnership. 

An example of partnership: Citizen in a Democracy — Polgar A Demokra- 
ciaban Academic Competition. A unique component of the Hungary- 
Florida-Gcorgia partnership has been the emphasis on student 
involvement in academic endeavors. 

Civitas-Hungary officials, in the first year of the partnership, 
attended the Florida We the People . . . the Citizen and the Constitution 
Program as well as the programs national finals in Washington, D.C. A 
decision to create a simulation for Hungarian students was made by the 
Civitas delegates. In less than twelve months, a pilot '“Citizen in a 
Democracy was established. More than three hundred students partici- 
pated in the regional programs. Required readings of five hundred plus 
pages were assigned including The Good Citizen. The performance-based 
model included readings, pre-election campaign speeches, written evalua- 
tions, parliamentary speeches, debates on constitutional issues, and a 
game modeled after Jeopardy. 

Polgor A Demokraciaban (Citizen in a Democracy) brought together 
high school students from six regions throughout the country including 
teams from Szeged, Pees, Budapest, and Debrecen, among others. Partici- 
pating students represented both academic and vocational schools. 

A highlight of the competition was a meeting of the delegates with 
president of the Republic, Arpad Gone/., at the Upper House of the Hun- 
garian Parliament. Hach team introduced their members and told about 
their participation in the program. The students thanked Civitas in their 
presentations for furnishing them with a forum to develop and express 
their views on democracy and constitutional issues. When someone 
brought the president a glass of water, he asked the students, “Do you 
think this is democracy that only I get a glass of water?" 

In closing, a student from one of the teams told the president, 
Hungary can count on us.” 1 he president responded that he hoped 
Civitas would move all over the country and involve more youth. “Parlia- 
ment is for the people,” he said. “Learn to express yourself” 
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Training. Another unique element of the partnership is the opportunity 
for the Florida and Georgia participants to interact in the university-based 
Civitas regional training centers. Civitas-Hungary developed a scries of 
civic education courses for preservice teachers. More than 150 preservice 
and inservice teachers were combined in classes at these centers. Prac- 
ticing teachers (master civics teachers) are now becoming mentors to the 
preservice teachers. Civitas standards have been developed as a framework 
for university training programs in civic knowledge and skills. American 
teachers also presented lessons in conjunction with the Civitas Teachers 
Club workshops. 

A host of training and related experiences arc offered throughout 
Florida and Georgia including sessions at major universities on the Amer- 
ican education systems, preservice education, distance learning, and class- 
room methodology. Direct classroom experiences or on-the-job training 
provides the most beneficial exposure to civic education in Florida, 
Georgia, and Hungary. 

Conclusion 

Flic student competition in Hungary illustrates how a successful 
partnership should work. Initial interest in an interactive national student 
contest for Hungarian students was sparked by observation of the Amer- 
ican We the People. . . program. The idea took root in the fertile civic edu- 
cation climate in Hungary and produced, not an American clone, but a 
program that meets the needs of Hungarian students and teachers, a 
program that is distinctly Hungarian. Hungarian educators arc justly 
proud of their creation; and Americans have learned that there are many 
paths to the same end and appreciate the opportunities for collaboration 
with Hungary in developing relevant civic education programs. 

Building a democracy is a complex process for countries that develop 
democratic practices and traditions over time and for countries that arc 
just beginning the task. Concerns voiced by Hungarian educators early in 
the democratic transition in their country should be heeded in all 
democracies, no matter rheir stage of development: 

If we lei democratic political socialization processes take their own spontaneous 
course, we may not he- sure of the results, for this re. i on we must think thoroughly 
through hosv a democratic jwlirical education is to he implemented. 1 his is not an 
impossible task. In democratic tommies political education is part of the school 
curriculum. 1 

It is, however, necessary to remind ourselves that there is a difference 
between political education and political indoctrination — political indoc- 
trination is the tool ofa totalitarian state; political education is the tool of 
a democratic nation. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN THE CZECH REPUBLIC 



PAVLA POLECHOVA, JANA VALKOVA, 

RADMllA DOS TALOVA, 

CHARLES E BAHMUKLLKR, AND BETH FARNBACH 

Since its inauguration in 1995, Civitas: An International Civic Education 
Exchange Program has involved a vigorous partnership oi civic education 
programs that h " benefited both the Czech Republic and the states of 
their American borators. In this article \vc discuss some of the 
complex backgro, — actors to this partnership in the C/.ech Republic, 
some of the civic cdu'- , ' : on projects underway in the country, and a 
program succcssf i duced into Czech civic education as a result of 
the American par. ;crs. ,p. Finally, wc discuss the effects of American 
involvement with civic education in the Czech Republic. 

The Context of Civic Education Reform in the Czech Republic 

Geographical facto'.;. The context of civic education reform in the Czech 
Republic includes several geographical factors such as location of the 
Czech Republic at the heart of Europe and its relatively small territory 
and population compared with its larger neighbors (c.g. Germany and 
Poland). 

Throughout its history the Czech nation has been at the intersection 
of the imposing ambitions of powerful states of the Hast (Rtissia/LkSSR) 
and West (Germany). As a result of foreign threats, invasion, and occupa- 
tion, especially in the twentieth century, the self-confidence of the Czech 
nation suffered. For example, at Munich in 1938 the nation was betrayed 
by the rwo most important powers of Western Europe when Britain, 
supported by France, agreed to the takeover of Czech territory by Nazi 
Germany. Just thirty years later, in 1968, Soviet tanks roILd into Prague 
while NATO stood by and did nothing. 

As a result of victimization by the international politics of larger 
nations, Czech political attitudes have sometimes revealed an inferiority 
complex, which has a negative influence on civic behavior. At the same 
time, however, the Czechs, having from ancient times been situated along 
the Fast-West trade routes of Europe, take pride in the rich cultural tradi- 
tions developed as a consequence of their central geographical position. 
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Czech wprers and composers have receded accolades from the West; 
Antonin Dvorak’s New World Symphony reached the moon via American 
astronauts. The historic center of the Czech capital, Prague, is rhe envy of 
Europe for having preserved centuries of superb architectural monu- 
ments. Thus, Czechs can, with reason, assert that if they are numerically 
small and geographically vulnerable, their cultural heritage is deep and 
rich. 

Historical factors. In 1918 the democratic Czechoslovak Republic was 
established in the wake of World War I. Before this momentous time, the 
Czech and Slovak peoples were ruled by the Austro-Hungarian Empire of 
the Habsburgs. During its twenty years of existence, the first Czechoslova- 
kian republic exemplified ideas of government and civic education that 
were very similar to those in the United States. Here it is relevant to recall 
the relationship to the United States and to American ideas of democracy 
of the first Czechoslovak president, Tomas Carriguc Masarvk, who held 
of ice from 191 8 until 1935, and his successor Edward Bones. 

I hc formal institutions of democracy arrived in die Czech nation 
after World War 1, when Czechoslovakia was formed. The political 
alliance of the Czech and Slovak peoples followed Masarvks trip to the 
United States, where he gained the support of Czech and Slovak leaders as 
expressed in the Pittsburgh Convention of May 191 8 calling for the polit- 
ical union of the two peoples, later that year Masarvk and Benes issued 
jointly from Washington, D.C. and Paris a “declaration of independence” 
from the Habsburg monarchy. A new constitution drafted in 1920, 
despite opposition by the Herman-speaking minority, placed the new 
Czechoslovakian state on a firmer footing and guaranteed democratic 
rights for all citizens. 

Before the establishment of the new republic, traditional education 
included moral education, hut not civic education per st\ as befitted a 
non-dcmocratic political order. In 1920. however, the new Czechoslova- 
kian Republic introduced civic education as a school subject, viewing it as 
especially significant, the equivalent of religion. Still, by 1938, when it 
was interrupted by Nazi occupation followed by five decades of com- 
munism, civic education had not yet received the strong support of 
experts and the public. Given this background, it is not surprising that 
civic education currently has weak public support. 

Civic education today is also affected by emphasis in the past on 
moral education. A civic education curriculum written shortly after the 
Velvet Revolution states that “(e)thics is not a special component of civic 
education as ir forms an innate part of t lie whole subject.”' Although 
ethical considerations have deep relevance to Citizenship, an insight as old 
as Aristotle, educational traditionalism, especially in methods, may he a 
force against salutary innovation. I he influence of tradition nevertheless 
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remains strong and true in Czech education, where civic education is 
defined as an integrative subject but is not taught in an integrative way, 
and new projects and changes that arc arguably progressive arc resisted as 
contrary to Czech tradition, 

A further, and far-reaching, historical influence on Czech civic educa- 
tion today is the inheritance from the totalitarian regimes of the recent 
past. The post-World War II victory of communism in 1948 meant the 
forcible interruption of the free, democratic development of Czech 
society. The inheritance from the communist era is manifested in a wide 
range of behaviors and attitudes such as work habits, lack of initiative on 
the job in the absence of detailed instruction “from above,” a feeling that 
the individual cannot contribute to change, a lack of ntcrest in public 
life, public passivity, and, of particular relevance to the subject of this 
article, outdated teaching content and methods. Of course, these prob- 
lems were not universal among Czechs. Many intellectuals, such as those 
in the Charter 77 movement, overtly rejected communist ideology and 
practices. And although the social sciences were polluted by Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the “hard sciences” were free from indoctrination into 
the ideology and became a silently and broadly recognized zone office 
thought. Moreover, by using certain metaphors in the arts, many Czech 
artists expressed dissident ideas. 

Among the public there is general agreement on the excellence of the 
educational system in the Czech Republic. I bis perception is backed by 
the favorable results of Czech students' performances as measured in 
international studies and in foreign high schools and universities. Conse- 
quently, ih ere is resistance to change; for example, there is reluctance to 
alter the emphasis in Czech education on authoritative transmission of 
knowledge (as opposed to critical thinking and inquiry), and polls indi- 
cate that Czechs do not consider education an urgent issue on the public 
agenda. 7 

Moreover, many fear a return of civic education .us a form of indoctri- 
nation, as occurred continuously under communism; others fear in roads 
of ethical relativism from fashionable Western educational trends. At the 
same time, education is thought to be in a transitional period from a 
directed, vertical model of curricular policy to a liberal and participatory 
model. 

T he curriculum of the totalitarian past was uniform tor all subjects. 
Moreover, the whole curriculum, but especially history and (.ivies, was 
geared to the ideological aims of a communist society. After 1989, the 
svsteni centrally directed mandatory curricula and textbooks, and 
schooling was modified in curricular matters. Thus, three basic programs 
arc approved at present by the Ministry of Education; schools are to 
choose one program and may change up to 39 percent of (be content. 



Another feature of the recent past that continues to influence the 
present is the schools’ task to prepare students to he subordinated, manip- 
ulated, and, in the socialist way, disciplined citizens. The demands of the 
new situation are inner discipline and commitments, not imposed ones; 
but most teachers arc not educated for the new situation. Nevertheless, it 
is true that under communism many teachers attempted to teach 
according to their convictions and did not dogmatically fulfill curriculum 
objectives. This fact is a positive influence on the present. Finally, civic 
education cannot help hut be affected by the break-up of Czechoslovakia 
in 1993 into separate Czech and Slovak states and the change in “narionai 
identity” that necessarily followed. 

Sociocultural factors. A variety of sociocultural factors influence education 
in the Czech Republic today. First, there is the relative homogeneity of the 
Czech population. This means that the public has little experience with 
finding and implementing solutions to problems of minorities or with 
xenophobia and racism. Long apparent to the discerning citizen, warning 
clouds arc now clearly on the horizon, and instances of nationalist 
extremism — most of them assaults on Romanis (“Gypsies”) — arc now 
more frequent and visible than was the ease under communist 
autocracy. 

Second, low unemployment means that there is often scant pressure 
for changing communist work habits, policies to increase productivity, 
and so on. Czech teachers have often fallen into this mold. Czech 
observers believe that too many teachers do not work very hard and arc 
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not interested in their professional development; low unemployment 
means that teachers arc not under pressure to improve themselves. I here 
are, however, many innovative teachers. Others believe that teachers arc 
interested »n high quality teaching hut are handicapped by an education 
oriented to facts and their Transmission and lacking in leadership training. 
Moreover, no economic incentives arc offered for the considerable effort 
needed for continuing professional development, no promotion after 
inscrvicc training and no reward for extra effort. Moreover, with salaries 
relatively low, the best teachers leave the profession for other more 
lucrative positions. 

Third, dccentialization in the management of the education system 
Ikls resulted in the delegation of decision-making powers to municipali- 
ties, schools, and their directors. But if there is a distrust of centralization, 
there is also lack of experience in self-direction among regions, lack of 
leading personalities, and a lack of interest in civic life. Schools wish to be 
more independent of the ministry hut find it difficult to take advantage of 
independence to increase educational quality. 

Political factors. There is a lack of public inter*, si in education. As already 
noted, the Czech population is satisfies! with the nations education 
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system and therefore sees no urgenr need to reform it. Moreover, the 
public lacks an understanding of the necessity of civic education, espe- 
cially in light of a general discrediting of the very idea of civic education 
by the experience of communism. Under communism, “civic education” 
meant indoctrination of state propaganda; this stigma weighs heavily on 
civic education today. A recent survey of public opinion found that only 
18 percent of a nationally representative sample of Czech respondents 
think that civics is an essential school subject. 5 Added to a general distrust 
of civic education among the public is a distrust of the influence of 
foreigners, however well meaning, including Americans. This distrust 
often entails the rejection of foreign educational models, including civic 
education models and new pedagogical methods of foreign origin. 

Forces For and Against Demon tuit Civic F f location Reform 

The situation is complex in the Czech Republic with regard to the 
possibility of reform. One factor is that Czech political culture is highly 
legalistic. Only what exists through law, or is backed by law. is recognized. 
Hence the crucial importance of the legislative framework lor almost any 
important education reform. At the same time, any lags or gaps in legisla- 
tion often make reforms and change impossible. 

Against this background, negative and positive forces (or reform can 
be discussed. One significant fact is that Czech public opinion believes 
that the Czech education system is quite good and requires no overall 
reform. Moreover, the public dues not understand the importance of civic 
education. Parents expect schools to equip their children with knowledge 
and most ask schools to develop disciplined individuals. They do not ask 
schools to make citizens of their children. Most parents expect the school 
to concentrate on its cognitive tasks and base little understanding (or 
teachers who opt for a broader approach aimed at the full development of 
the child’s personality, finally, parents tend not to he invoked in the 
school life of their children. 

As a result of these circumstances. civic education is pot a high pri- 
ority item o.i the agenda of Czech political ptnics, not is the subject of 
interest to the communications media. Tiv'u education projects arc 
seldom part of a real and comprehensive educational program. Instead, 
they often reduce the potential richness of civic education to oidv one 
dimension the purely political one, ignoring the wider range «»f civ il 
society. 

Since the formal qualification lm teaching livilv Ik lore 1 ‘W) is no 
longer valid, and since teaching this subject is not paiticularlv popular, 
civics teachers arc missing hum many OeUi basic (grades one th lough 
nine) schools, j he reform civics is usually taught by homeroom leathers 
rather than by specially trained 0 .u hers. 1 his tad is evidence that school 




principals do not see civic education as an important subject. Estimates 
report that at least 40 percent of civics classes arc taught in this manner. 
Moreover, efforts to retrain teachers in civic education face grave 
obstacles. Continuing education programs arc deplorable; they lack 
co-ordination, direction, and quality controi. 

Other negative factors are that teachers arc not well-prepared for the 
new challenges faced by schools in the democratic, pluralistic, advanced 
market-economy their country is becoming in the wake of the political 
changes of 1 989/ To make matters worse, a majority of schools have been 
unable to produce significant curricular innovation, and they lack an 
information system about innovative projects and trends, external 
resources, and outside guidance. 

Balanced against this bleak picture arc positive factors. There is a 
strong movement for innovation among teachers and there arc a growing 
number of innovative schools. Such innovation has been facilitated by a 
political decision, made after 1 989, to end the former centralized, unitary, 
and mandatory curricula and textbooks. Instead, schools have been 
granted a degree of freedom, large by Czech standards, in curricular 
matters. Under the present sharing of responsibilities, the Education Min- 
istry in Prague decides on 90 percent of the school subjects (civic educa- 
tion being one) and the schools decide on the other 10 percent. Within 
subjects, the ministry specifies 70 percent of the subject matter and the 
schools 30 percent. Phis degree of decentralization in the management of 
the education system has been achieved mainly hy delegating decision- 
making power to municipalities, schools, and their directors. 

Further, teachers in the Czech Republic have substantial preparation 
in certain subjects, though not in civics.^ Many new civic education 
textbooks have been published since 1989, and there has been a de-politi- 
cization of education and training, as compared with the old communist 
regime, in which political doctrine was omnipresent and inescapable. 
Indeed, one powerful force for change is that the society rejects totally the 
curricula influenced hy Marxism-Leninism and the dogmas of 
communism. 

Still, changed practices and innovative approaches alone arc not 
enough to profoundly transform Czech education. New value systems 
must he developed that embody the principles of a new society in the 
making. Schools still have a long way to go before rc.nhing these goals. 
Values are absent from their programs, and there is no place lor them in 
the philosophy of most teachers. On the contrary, in the wake of the 
rejection of communism, there is a widespread reluctance to engage in a 
fundamental overhaul of ideals and principles. Mistrust of the past 
undoubtedly plays a role in this rejection of anything resembling indoctri- 
nation, but perhaps the absence of values in schools is also due to the lack 
of a "societal project" commanding consensus/' 
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Key Civic Education Projects and Trends in the Czech Republic 

After chc fall of communism in 1 989, the content and quality of civic 
education had to be changed considerably in all Czech schools. This 
change has brought new projects to all types of schools. The most impor- 
tant projects involve 

• the democratization of the teaching process (the idea that democ- 
racy should not he taught by non-dcmocratic means); 

• civic education curricular frameworks and standards for teaching 
and learning; 

• procedures for evaluating results achieved and the creation of evalu- 
ation standards; 

• the democratization of the school environment; 

• new textbooks and workbooks for students in various types of 
schools; 

• inscrvicc teacher training on general leaching methods, school man- 
agement, and particular elements of civic education, such as conflict 
resolution, decision-making processes, and roles of citizens; and 

• the general education of civics teachers in content and methodology, 
since civics is now taught by teachers who graduated in various 
social sciences rather than specifically in civics. 

The PHARE Program. The project implemented by the Institute for 
Research and Development in Education of Charles University in Prague, 
within the PHARE Program, was of great overall importance. It is esti- 
mated that three hundred to four hundred teachers from throughout the 
Czech Republic were engaged in this project. As a result of the project, 
teachers* manuals and student textbooks for grades six to nine (middle 
school) were written, and seminars and workshops on the application of 
these written materials for the teachers were organized simultaneously. 
'Phis project also included seminars and workshops for school directors 
and school boards that informed them about the changes occurring in 
civic education so that they were able and willing to support these 
changes. The project concluded with a national co Fcrcncc attended by 
nearly three hundred teachers as well as hy notable individuals from the 
public and political life of the Czech Republic and guests from the 
Council of Europe. 

Project on Civic Education for the Czech Republic (CECR). The Civic Edu- 
cation for the Czech Republic project, funded by die United Stales Infor- 
mation Agency, is jointly conducted by the Institute for Research and 
Development in Education, (diaries University, Prague, and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa College of Education. This project developed a teacher’s 
manual and instructional materials (logons and activities) lor students 
(ages seventeen and eighteen} in the third form of secondary schools. 




1 hesc materials provide systematic civic education for various types of 
secondary schools. 1 his project concluded with the publication of 
instructional materials, workshops for teachers, a final conference, and 
dissemination of the project publications. 

The Cit'itas Partnership 

The Civitas<?Prague conference in June 1995, sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency, launched a partnership or consortium 
called Civit.is: An International Civic Education Exchange Program, 
funded by the United Stares Department of Education in cooperation 
with the United States Information Agency. Civitas gives civic education 
leaders opportunities to learn from and assist each other in improving 
education for democracy in their respective nations. One of the partner- 
ships developed through Civitas is between the Institute for Research and 
Development of Education at Charles University in Prague, the (’enter 
for Civic Education in Calabasas, California, and the Classroom law 
Project in Portland, Oregon. Projects within this exchange include semi- 
nars for civic educators on the basic principles of constitutional democ- 
racy and its institutions; reciprocal visits by civic educators from the 
Czech Republic and the United States to schools, institutions of higher 
learning, and nonprofit organizations to observe exemplary programs in 
civics and government education; translations of American materials into 
O.cch; contributions by Czech educators to a collection of lessons for 
American teachers; and development of curricular and teacher education 
programs. 

A major curriculum and teacher training project launched in the 
O.cch Republic in 1997 was U‘e the People . . . Project Citizen. This 
program was translated and adapted for use in the O.cch Republic from a 
piogram developed by the Center for Civic Education. I argeted at middle 
school children, it is a civic education program designed to foster the 
development of student interest in and ability to participate competently 
and responsibly in local and state government.' Bv the end or 1997, 
teacher training had been conducted, field testing had begun in schools, 
and approximately I . iOO copies of the Czeciv version of the materials 
were disseminated. Indicative of the projects success is that the most 
progressive schools have adoptee! tins program. 

Project Citizen exemplifies the* teaching strategies and methods 
generally recognized by ('/celts as innovative and democratic. Project 
Citizen is structured so that teachers are the guarantors of the project s 
method, not of the truth ol it’s findings, which lie in the hands of stu- 
dents who rake responsibility for achieving objectives they authentically 
can claim as their own projects; teachers understand and acknowlei Ige 
that neither they nor the textbooks are exclusive sources of information 
for students, who go into the communiiv to reseaich issues; and teachers 
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must rely on pupils’ initiative to inquire, cooperate, and respond success- 
fully to a publicly prominent civic problem in the community outside the 
classroom. 

Several other salient features of Project Citizen are worth noting. 
First, students must use cooperative strategics, both within and among 
teams, in order to accomplish their aims. A positive attitude of interde- 
pendence is especially required within student teams. If the teams that 
compose a classroom compete among themselves, class performance as a 
whole suffers. The same is true on a smaller scale for individuals within 
each team. Second, students are both personally and collectively account- 
able in Project Citizen; the program’s structure requires them to use and 
improve interpersonal and team skills. Third, Project Citizen fosters 
reflection by students and teachers on both the process of accomplishing 
goals and project results. Unis, both the students and the teacher improve 
understanding of essential components of cooperative behavior by prac- 
ticing them. Finally, and most important, Project Citizen teaches children 
to become responsible and effective participants in civic life; it teaches 
them that their involvement is beneficial both to society as a whole and to 
themselves. 

Project Citizen meets student needs to encounter the real world; stu- 
dents choose the topic that is interesting both to them and to the 
public'--thc problem is topical and socially relevant. Moreover, the 
program is interdisciplinary in that it connects civics, Czech language, 
and. almost always, mathematics, plus the relevant subject according to 
the problem selected. I he project must he accomplished by teams, and 
students are responsible for the realization <>f the team object ir is their 
project. Further, the program is oriented toward a concrete result. A par- 
ticularly valuable component of this project is that no feature of it is 
imposed upon the C zechs by their American partners. Quite the contrary, 
the teachers and students have been constantly challenged to suggest 
improvements. 

In the early nineties the American projects in the Czech Republic 
could he described as attempts to implement American approaches, tradi- 
tions, and experiences in Central Furopc. In these circumstances, the pro- 
jects could not be very successful. During D) ( )5, Czech civic educators 
found that their American partners began to show greater respect for 
(Tech cultural traditions and educational needs. American partners 
seemed to have acquired a hi tter theoretical background to the problems 
of civic education in tlu Czech Republic. I hat is why recent projects base 
been much more success hi I. 
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American chic educators from C ’.ah forma and Oregon itisohed in 
Civiuts: An International Ci\ ic balneation Fxvhange Program base been 
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eager to learn the perspectives of their Czech counterparts on the political 
history of the Czech Republic and how the Czechs arc meeting the chal- 
lenges of change. They benefit from learning about civic education in the 
Czech model and particularly value the opportunity to visit Czech 
schools. 

One American educator pointed out that “it was very interesting as 
well to discover that many of the challenges we face as educators are the 
same . . . insufficient binding, the need to use different methods to reach 
today’s students, [and] the difficulty many teachers have with the changes 
needed when adopting new methods or curriculum.” Another educator 
believed that the exchange program “reaffirmed the commonality of 
mankind.” 

In California and Oregon educators who participated in the exchange 
program shared their experiences and impressions widely within their 
school districts. They have written articles about what they learned by 
hosting Czech educators. One elementary school class in Oregon has 
written letters to students in a Czech village. 

The willingness of Americans to form partnerships with Czechs has 
been one factor in recent efforts by Czechs to refashion education for 
democracy after a dccadcs-long hiatus under dictatorial rule. 'The aid of 
Americans was not always effective, however, because they tended to 
ignore Czech traditions and ideas in favor of their own. In the last several 
years, however, a willingness to achieve fuller partnership between Amer- 
ican civic educators and their Czech counterparts has brought about the 
introduction of innovative programs that have given Czechs greater 
control of their implementation and at the same time have had an effect 
on their American partners. I he continuing story of the Czech and Amer- 
ican alliance for innovation in civic education is one of mutual learning 
by each about the cultural and historical experiences of the other. It may 
he an exacting process, hut there are positive signs that such an alliance 
can bean effective force for establishing i ichor, more productive education 
for democratic citizenship in both countries. 

NOTKS 
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CIVIC EDUCATION AND 
THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA 



PYOTR POLO/.H EV ETS t STEPHEN L. SCHHCHTER, 

AND RIMMA PERELMUTER 

Flic last presidential election represented an important watershed in 
Russian history, and though the future is uncertain, one thing is clear. The 
victory of Boris Yeltsin has proven to be a factor in the transition from the 
realities of authoritarianism to the possibilities of democracy. In that elec- 
tion, 40,000,000 citizens registered their votes for president and their 
desire to realize how to live in a non-authoritarian society based on a 
healthy respect for the rights of all members. Quite possibly, Russia has 
reached a turning point in its transition to democracy. Certainly, the pref- 
erence for democracy as a way of life has been strengthened in the civil 
consciousness of the Russian people. If, to paraphrase Nobel prize winner 
Octavio Paz, democracy is a system in which people do not kill one 
another over political disagreements, then the last election provides 
further encouragement about Russia’s transition to a democratic society 
1 he fact that 3^,000,000 votes were casr for Communist candidates, 
however, poses a serious issue for future political and economic stability 
that can complicate the process of democratic reform. 

7 he Need for Civic Education Reform in Russia 

Most Communist voters arc members of the older generation, and 
their influence on the emerging democratic culture of young people can 
be substantial. Eighty percent of history and chics teachers arc members 
of the older generation, and only 20 percent of social studies teachers take 
inservice courses where they have an opportunity to acquire new content 
and develop new teaching met hods. 

I he school can become an ideal place for acquiring real experiences 
in democracy through lessons on equality, respect, and tolerance as well as 
exercises encouraging participation and the search for pcau ful solutions 
to conflict. However, civic education for democracy depends on the will- 
ingness and capability ot teachers to teach it. The paucity of new teaching 
methods ant: the persistence of old teaching print iphs and practices 
impede the successful development and dissemination of chic education 
in Russia. 
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Further, most adult citizens have had little or no experience living in 
an open society. This lack of democratic experience makes it difficult for 
parents to educat" their children about life in their new society. Jt is, 
therefore, increasingly important that schools play a major role in pro- 
vid" ig members of the new generation with what they need to function 
effectively in a democratic society. It is a task that goes beyond resources, 
curriculum, and pedagogy. It requires helping Russia students to think in 
a whole new way; it requires the same of its teachers of civics. 

Last year, the Uchitclskaya Gazeta (Teachers’ Newspaper) interviewed 
Russian teachers about civics and civic education. According to the results 
of this survey, 73 percent of Russian teachers said that the teacher should 
help students understand and analyze issues and events. Nincry-ihrec 
percent believe that students need to obtain information on civics and 
government in schools, while 34 percent expect teachers themselves to be 
well educated on political issues. The majority of those interviewed, 
however, believe it is possible for every teacher to give lessons in civics; the 
only qualifications they believe teachers need to teach civics arc interest 
and desire. There was no articulated concern about whether teachers arc 
qualified to teach civics. The majority of interviewed teachers believe 
civics should be “taught in the early grades and studied properly.” 

Based on our analysis, one of the highest priorities facing the Russian 
educational system today is the need to recognize and develop civic edu- 
cation as a professional field of teacher education and an academic subject 
in the students’ curriculum. This priority needs to be addressed in several 
interrelated ways: the formation of support by all levels of government 
from local to regional to federal; the development of civics standards; the 
acceptance of civic education bv fellow teachers; recognition by the higher 
education community in the form of new prcscrvicc and inscrvicc teacher 
education courses and programs on civic education; and the preparation 
of high-quality accessible teaching materials on civics and government. 



International Cooperation in Meeting the Need for Civic education Reform 

To help meet their educational and professional needs, a group of 
Russian and American partners joined forces in 1995 to support the 
development of a nongovernmental professional association named the 
Russian Association for Civic Education (ACK). The formation of ACF is 
based on self-government and the role of grassroots organizations in this 
process; if we arc to practice what we preach, the civic education commu- 
nity must build a critical mass of educators who will address their prob- 
lems through self-help. Unless interested practitioners develop the tools 
and build capacity, civic education will not develop or flourish in Russia. 

At each stage in its growth, and along each dimension of its 
development, ACK has made prudent use of international resources and 
partnerships, 
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Civitas@Russia is the Amcrican-Russian partnership in Civitas: An 
International Civic Education Exchange Program, and it has six partners: 

• the American Federation of Teachers Education Foundation 
(AFTEF) directed by David Dorn with the assistance of Joe Davis 
and Rimma Pcrefmutcr in Washington, D.C and Zhenya Belyakov 
in Moscow, 

• the Council for Citizenship Education of Russell Sage College 
directed by Stephen L Schechtcr, 

• the School of Education of Boston University, a partner center 
directed hy Robert Sperber with the assistance of Charles S. White, 

• the Russian Association for Civic Education (ACE), 

• the Grazhdanin (Citizen) Training Center directed by Jacov Sokolov 
(described in the next section), and 

• the Uchitelskaya Gazeta { Teachers' Newspaper) with Pyotr Polozhevcts 
serving as editor in chief (described in the next section). 

Learning Democracy, a Russian-Canadian project sponsored hy the 
Canadian government and the University of Western Ontario and co- 
dircctcd by Douglas Ray and Natalya Voskresenskaya, was one of the first 
international partners in civic education in Russia and has worked closely 
with rnanv of the Russian educators who later ptaved a central role in 
ACE. 

Four non-Russian organizations have played a sustained role in this 
process: 

"The Council of Europe has its own civic education initiative in Russia 
under the direction of Ulrike Scholl and has undertaken projects both on 
its own and in cooperation with Civitas, working through the staff at its 
Strasbourg office and drawing on civic education specialists from such 
member countries as Austria, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 

'The Maxwell School Project of Syracuse University directed by 
Joseph Julian was another early partner in civic education with (trazh- 
datiin and regions such as Nizhny Novgorod and Bryansk. 

The National Endowment for Democracy has played a significant 
role in funding two important ACT. initiatives — Gmzhdanovedenie (Civic 
education Supplement) and the Student Olympiad in Civics. 

The United States Information Agency (USIA) has provided assis- 
tance in the form of funding, expertise, and networking to various civic 
education programs in Russia including initiatives by AFTEF, the Sage 
Council, and Maxwell School undertaken outside the Civitas partnership 
yet in concert with it. 

it is a truism worth noting that Russia is a very large and diverse 
country, and it stands to reason that its international partnerships must be 
commensurate in size and diversity yet somehow concerted if they are to 
have a significant e fleet on educational developments in Russia. The pop- 
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ulation of the Russian Federation is more rhan 148,000,000 people 
(nearly four times more than in Poland) spread over 6,600,000 square 
miles, which is nearly twice the size of the United States. 

Russia today is an evolving federal system, and, as in most federal 
systems, education in general, and civic education in particular, arc shared 
functions between the general government and cc isrituent governments 
and olien involve local governments. 'Phis arrangement further compli- 
cates the development of a new subject like civic education and a new 
professional association like ACH, especially so in Russia, where there are 
eighty-nine constituent member governments, including republics, 
oblasts, federal cities, and various other designations. 

Exchange resources and opportunities most effectively used by the 
Civitas partners in support of ACH purposes have included: 

* study institutes in the United States for Russian educators on 
themes mutually agreed upon by the partners for their future impor- 
tance in the development of curriculum and teacher education pro- 
jects; 

* a recent study tour on strategic planning, membership recruitment, 
and organizational development for ACH staff; 

* regular visits to Russia bv American partners for the purposes of 
planning and participating in workshops and conferences; 

* targeted visits to Russia by American teachers and specialists who 
have participated in curriculum development and teacher training 
workshops; 

* collaborative projects in which a small American and Russian team 
get together in the United States or Russia to work intensively on a 
particular project, such as the production of the civics methods 
book, The Active Classroom;' 

* translation of American civics materials including The National 
Standards for dries and Government, WH the People. . .Project 
Citizen, 1 and the American readings for The Active Classroom', and 

* conferences and workshops in Russia that bring together civic edu- 
cators from various regions in Russia with American participants. 

Tile partners have maintained constant contact by e-mail, supple- 
mented by face-to-face meetings and telephone conversations involving 
bilingual stafl on both sides, to determine exactly how a limited amount 
of exchange resources and opportunities could be best .ipplied to partic- 
ular needs. 

The Origin and Development of ACT 

In his The laws , on the founding of politics, Plato observes "Well 
begun is half done." Politics that begin with a strategic loe.it inn. essential 
resources, good laws, and good leaders are more than hallway down the 




road to a viable future. This rule certainly applies to non-governmental 
organizations as well as politics, and there are few better examples in the 
world of civic education than ACE. 

The seeds of ACE were sown in November 1994 when the American 
Federation of Teachers Educational Foundation and the Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta\\c\(\ the first Russia-wide conference for Russian teachers of civics. 
Although numerous civic education initiatives were taking place 
throughout Russia, a basic lack of information stymied cooperation 
among them. The organizers of the conference felt it was crucial for 
Russian groups and civics teachers to learn from each others experiences, 
as well as to gain exposure to Western models. 

As participants began to share information and experience, a certain 
momentum and consensus began to build. Several participants voiced the 
need fora national organization that could coordinate the regional efforts 
taking place throughout the country. Two of the major educational orga- 
nizations in Russia — the Grazhdauin and the Uchitelskaya Gazeta — 
stepped forward to take the lead in turning this expressed need into 
reality. In May 1995, these two organizations supported an independent 
group of concerned citizens (mainly civic educators) in their establish- 
ment of the Russian Association for Civic Education (ACK). 

The Uchitelskaya Gazeta, with a circulation of 200,000 individuals 
and schools, is a highly respected, independent Russian-language weekly 
newspaper devoted to the dissemination of information on education and 
educational reform. It was a major vehicle and voice for educational 
reform in the 1980s. Under the direction of its current editor in chief, 
Pyotr Polozlieveis, {he gazeta has continued that role in the 1990s as a 
voice for educational reform and vehicle of educational dissemination. It 
functions somewhat like the American weekly, Education Week. Every 
school in the Russian Federation gets a copy; and in remote areas, the 
newspaper is rhe sole somcc of information on new teaching techniques 
and education for democracy. T he newspaper already addresses issues of 
democracy in society and within schools on a regular basis. 

The Grazhdauin d raining Center is a non-governmental organization 
that emerged following the fall of the Communist regime. Grazhdauin 
publishes textbooks and conducts inscrvicc teacher training workshops 
for civics courses taught in grades five through nine. To date, Grazhdauin 
has published five textbooks covering a wide range of civics topics, 
including an introduction to human rights, free market economics, and 
principles of democratic governance. Specific chapters address such social 
issues as the rights and responsibilities of youth under the law; the preven- 
tion of drug, alcohol, and smoking abuse; and AIDS education. 

In 1997, the Russian Ministry of Education officially recognized and 
recommended all five Grazhdauin textbooks. At present, they arc used in 
sixty regions from Moscow to the Far Hast. Teachers have received 




training in the use of these textbooks through 230 workshops. In all these 
ways, GrazJhdanin plays an important role in developing civic education 
in Russia. 

Over the past two years, the Uchitelskaya Gazeta has provided ACE 
with already established methods of dissemination — the newspaper itself, 
a special civics supplement, and a web site discussed later in this article. 

I he gazeta also provided ACK with a base of operations including office 
space and staff assistance. This continuing support has insured that ACE 
could begin its existence as a credible educational organization with a 
built-in membership base and dissemination vehicles. 

Today, only two years after its creation, ACE has more than 9,800 
members, including teachers, administrators, scholars, and journalists. 
ACE provides teachers, students, and parents with Russian and interna- 
tional information about civics through an extensive web site and a 
weekly newspaper supplement. ACE is developing a publications program 
of teaching materials including teacher guides, lesson plans, and a 
teaching methods book. ACE trains teachers and has conducted nearly 
two dozen teacher seminars in all parts of the country since 1995. ACE 
also involves parents and children in civic education through an annua! 
Civics Olympiad for Students and other activities. ACE now has regional 
offices in the Greater Volga, the Urals, Tatarstan, Siberia, and the Russian 
bar East. 

AGE Governance and Organization 

ACE is governed by a hoard of directors elected to two-year terms. 
Most board members arc civics teachers representing different regions of 
the country: however, the hoard also includes journalists and staff of 
inscrvicc teacher education institutes.' Many members from the regions 
arc nvolvcd in developing regional branch offices of ACE. Each 
September, the hoard meets to set its plans for the upcoming year. 

In its two years of planning and organizational development, ACE 
has worked with its C'ivitas partners and selectively utilized Civitas 
resources. For example, ACE hoard members have received advanced 
training as participants in the annual Civitas institutes in the United 
States. Board members have returned to their home regions with ideas 
and materials for the development of regional ACE branches and teacher 
education workshops. They have also developed regional curricular and 
co-curricular projects, which arc discussed elsewhere in this article. 

Toward the end of the second year, in the summer of 1997, both 
ACE and C'ivitas reassessed t he organizational development of ACE and 
their roles in the partnership. An important decision was made to 
dedicate C'ivitas resources to this process, which has resulted in significant 
initiatives. 
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Civitas funds have been used to hire ACF. staff. 1'he new executive 
director, Irina Dimova, will continue to work as deputy editor of the 
Ucbitelskaya Cazeta; the new director of research and publications is 
Natalya Voskresenskaya, who also serves as vice president of ACE and 
continues to work as director of comparative education at the Russian 
Academy of Education. 

In October 1997, Dimova and Voskresenskaya came to the United 
States for a two-week study tour on strategic planning and organizational 
development. They met counterpart staff at the Center for Civic Educa- 
tion in Calahasas, California; the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies and the Council for Citizenship Education in Albany, New York; 
and the National Council for the Social Studies and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in Washington, D.C. The purpose of this tour was to 
share ideas and experiences in the areas of: strategic planning, member- 
ship recruitment, membership services, fund raising, public relations, 
program development, and publications. 

7 he Dissemination of Information on Civic Education 

Two early dissemination initiatives by the Uchitelskaya Cazeta have 
proven to be essential in the development of ACF and civic education in 
Russia. The first was the development of a specialized web site; the 
second, a special civic education supplement to the gazeta. Each is 
discussed below. 

RED LINE. The success of democratic change in Russia depends, in part, 
on the development of a technological capacity and culture that will 
enable the free and open flow of information directly among individuals 
and institutions without the need for government as the sole source of 
that information. Nowhere is this more important than in the educational 
system where teachers need to learn new information technologies in 
order to hotter organize educational processes; teach students to gather, 
process, and apply information; and become part of the worldwide 
network. 

In 199-4, the Uchitebkaya Gazeta and the Russian Ministry of Educa- 
tion founded an educational telecommunications network, the Russian 
Educational Line, known a.s RF.DI.1NH. This network provides Russian 
educators with Internet services and resources (including e-mail, fax, 
USKN FT, WWW. gopher, telnet, FTP, talk, IRC', etc ). These services 
have helped to create a nationwide information database, “All in F.duca- 
tion,” which includes information on Russian schools and educational 
organizations, biographies, bibliographies, an index of major educational 
journals, material on teaching methods, educational laws, and more. 

Within RHDLINF, ACT’ has its own web site. “ The Civic Russia," 
which can he accessed at www.redline.rtdcivicnc < 1 his site offers informa- 
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non n the leading organizations and individuals involved in civic educa- 
tion in Russia, an index of hooks and other educational material on civics, 
and news and ocher information concerning civics. The Civicnct Russia 
Home Page includes links to the Civnet Web Server, the National 
Endowment for Democracy Web Server, and to other sites containing 
information on civics. 

Civic Education Supplement. In 1996, with the financial support of the 
National Endowment for Democracy, the Uchitelskaya Cazeta began pub- 
lication of Grazhdanovedenie (Civic Education Supplement ) — a weekly 
supplement devoted to civic education. Subscription to the supplement is 
independent of the gazeta, and a supplement subscription entitles the 
subscriber to ACE membership. Today, the supplement has more than 
9,800 individual subscribers who are concurrently members of ACE. 

The purpose of the supplement is threefold; to acquaint teachers with 
new civics curricula, textbooks, teaching methods, assessment pracriccs, 
and inscrvicc training opportunities; to conduct opinion surveys of 
teachers; and to provide a forum where civic education teachers and spe- 
cialists can share their ideas, best practices, and new resources, including 
those gained from international exchange programs such as Civitas. In 
this way. the supplement provides a wonderful opportunity for educators 
participating in Civitas exchanges to share a wide range of information 
from personal impressions to formal educational techniques. The Uchitel- 
skaya Cazeta promotes the supplement in every issue with a content 
summary of the next issue and instructions on how to subscribe. The 
supplement is also available on the web site to Internet users and was dis- 
seminated at forty-three seminars of civics teachers in Yekaterinburg, 
Ryazan, Moscow City and Region. Alma-Ata, Astrakhan, and other 
regions. 

Examples of regular features in the supplement include practical 
information about elections, legislation, human rights, and tolerance that 
teachers can use in their lessons; announcements and reviews of newly 
published and forthcoming materials on civics; articles on teaching 
methods such as simulation and role playing; regional programs in civic 
education; foreign material on civic education; supplementary materials 
that can he used in extracurricular activities; and reference information 
including a listing of organizations that award educational grants in the 
areas of civics, democracy, human rights, and tolerance education. 

l etters from readers provide an opportunity for feedback including a 
better understanding of which mater ials arouse special interest among 
supplement readers. For example. School 11 in Odintsoso, Moscow 
Region, is a federal experimental site lor the teaching ot human rights. 
Their teachers recently wrote: 
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(irazhdanoi tdn\it helps us ro improve our existing curriculum and to develop new 
courses connected not only to human rights hut also to relations between people. 

I he materials published in the supplement . . . are very important since they 
acquaint us with what is going on in civic education. W'c hope (IrAzhAanortdnut 
will remain as interesting and useful as it is now. 

Teachers and students from School 16 in Pavlov Posad, Moscow 
Region, write that the supplement is very popular in their school. They 
use articles, lesson plans, and other materials in courses in civic education, 
history, literature, and geography. They conduct debates, discussions, and 
roundtables based on articles in the supplement. They also reprint them 
in their school newspaper. 

Maria Komicva, the principal of Moscow School 1 99, offered this 
evaluation of the practical need lor the supplement: 

In most schools in the Russian Irtlcrjtion, civic education is a part or a whole 
course in suih subjects as “Man and Society." “foundations of Civilization.” 
“law," "Civics.” ‘I lu man Rights.” or “The Constitution of the Russian federa- 
tion.’ Schools decide themselves sshich issues connected with studying human 
rights, democracy, government, ets.. sluuilJ he included in the tc.uhing process at 
different stages. 1 asking a national definition ofcisic education, st.mslards, and 
applications contributes to the difficulty in ssoiking m all regions. 

Development of national standards. Mindful of the need for the develop- 
ment of national standards in Russia, the Grazhdanovedenie editorial 
board decided to publish the first Russian translation of the American 
National Standards for Civics and Government Russian readers enthusias- 
tically reviewed these American civics standards and suggested that they 
he published as a separate book. Additionally, this translation of Americar 
civics standards is already part of a beginning national discussion on the 
development of Russian standards ‘ nics. hornier Minister of hdtica- 
t ion T.ugeny Tkachenko sab* at a meeting in the ministry, “American 
Standards have become a good impulse lor the search of our own way." 
American civics standarls in Russian and in T.nglish can now be accessed 
through RbDhlNh. 

Curriculum Development and leat her education Projects 

The Flections Project. In June A (.'hand the Cchitclskuya Ga.zcta — in 
cooperation with the Council of Turope a nl w ith the assistance of Os itas 
partners (Ah I hb and the Sage Council) initiated their first curriculum 
project for Russian secondary school educators. Mindful ol the 
impending Duma and presidential elections, the project focused on Hee- 
tions in Democratic Societies in an cl fort to prepare teachers to teach 
about the forthcoming elections. 

I he project involved three stages: development ol a draft teacher 
guide; field testing, revising, and publishing the guide; and disseminating 
the guide and providing training to teachers to use the guide through a 
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sv.ics of workshops. 'Phis multi-stage approach has served as one of several 
models for future projects. Especially important is the commitment to 
develop curricula that draw on the combined expertise of an international 
team composed of practicing teachers and curriculum specialists; expand 
the circle of highly involved teachers through field testing and indepen- 
dent reviews, which also serve to improve the quality and accessibility of 
the material; publish the material as a vehicle for professional develop- 
ment as well as curriculum development through teacher workshops; and 
view those workshops as a way to engage regional branches or ACh in 
various parts of the country with programs that can be used to widen 
their own membership bases. 

The first stage of the elect ions project began in August 1 c ) t >5 with a 
curriculum development workshop held in Moscow under the auspices of 
the Uchitclskaya Cazeta. flic participants included a team of ten Russian 
educators with strong backgrounds in civic education and curriculum 
development. They were joined by five curriculum specialists from 
Canada, Europe, and the United States. I he team reviewed international 
materials as well as Russian materials on teaching elections. At the work- 
shop, participants blocked out a curriculum composed of lour teaching 
modules related to various aspects of rhe electoral process in democratic 
societies. Over the next two months, the Russian team produced a draft 
curriculum for field testing in the form of a teacher guide. 

In late October 1995, ACE. began the field-test phase with a four-day 
conference co-sponsored by the I'chitehkaya (nizefa, ( ivit.ts, and the 
Council of Europe to prepare twenty teachers to test the project material 
in their classrooms, leathers who were trained dm mg this stage foimcd 
the core of a subsequent train-the-trainers program conducted m January 
1996. Lessons were field tested during the Duma elections in December 
1996. 

After rhe elections, the field testers and curriculum writers gathered 
together to begin the third stage ol the project. Events' Russian educators 
were selected to revise the material and become teacher-trainers. 0\er the 
next two to three months, teacher trainers conducted sc\o:al one-day, 
weekend training workshops for teachers who intended to use the mate- 
rial in conjunction with the presidential elections held in the summer of 
1996. Since then, appioximatclv one thousand teacluis have received 
training in the material. Lesson modules with additional 'tipple mcniary 
materials were published in special supplements to the l t httelikaya 
Gaze tit and as a separate teacher guide. 

The Elections Project is onlv one model of curriculum development 
and teacher education. It will be refloated next in the development ol a 
curriculum for teaching "The Constitution ol Russia in ( ompar.uive Per- 
spective. *’ Phis project will he completed during the third yc.u of the 
Civitas partnership (1997- 98). Other particularly important models and 
their results arc briefly presented beiow. 
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The Active Classroom hoject. The team-based model ot curriculum devel- 
opment has also been used successfully to prepare a methods textbook 
that is intended for preservice and inscrvicc teacher education in work- 
shops and courses on teaching methods. 'I line after time, Civitas partners 
heard teachers bemoan the lack of high-quality training material on 
teaching methods. With the support of a US I A grant to AFTKF, supple- 
mented by Civitas resources, Stephen 1.. Sehechicr was commissioned to 
edit a reader of American and Russian articles and lesson plans that intro- 
duced a wide range of methods for using traditional teaching techniques 
i conjunction with nomradiiional methods (such as cooperative learning 
and simulation), primary source material, and alternative forms of assess- 
ment intended to help teachers develop an active civics classroom in 
which students have an opportunity to build higher-level thinking and 
communications skills while widening and deepening their knowledge of 
democracy. 

International cooperation made possible the completion of this 
project. An international editorial advisory hoard was established; Naialva 
Voskresenskaya joined the project as co-editor; and Charles White of 
Boston University and Andrei Ioffe (an ACT vice president as well as a 
teacher of history and law at Ciymnasium 16 in Mytischi. Moscow 
Region) joined the editorial team.' 

I he team communicated hv fax, e-mail, and periodic short-term 
visits until it became apparent that the only way to complete the book 
would be for the team to steal away fora week so that team members 
could sit down together and dedicate themselves entirely to the project. 

I bis was accomplished in April 1 *)*)(» A draft was prepaied for field 
testing at the lenth Annual CrazMatiiu Conference for Civics Teachers 
held on the Black Sea in July. Three workshops were offered there by 
Stephen and Stephanie Schechter, Charles White, and Rosie 1 leflernan (a 
civics and history teacher at Our l ady of 1 ourdes School in Miami, 
Florida, whose class won the l 1 )')'' National Ur the People . . . Competi- 
tion). Selected conference participants were also invited to review the 
draft. I hese and other reviews, along with workshop evaluations and the 
continuous feedback solicited from editorial jdvisory board members, 
were helpful in making the fi»- »1 revision- o die book. The tiext phase 
currently underway is thesch. , i.h, . of inscrvicc workshops and the iden- 
tification and design ol univn •«; courses where the book can he effec- 
tively used ill teacher ethical ion. 

A regional tornucopia. The Flections Project, the Constitution Project, 
and Ihe Active Classroom are examples of team-based projects that are pre- 
determined and planned as carefully as possible. At the same time, Civitas 
partners agreed that international exchange opportunities should also he 
provided lor individual civics teachers, school administrators, and inser- 
vicc institute stafl who are active ACT members and educational leaders 










in their regions and who could bring hack ideas and resources for cur- 
riculum development and teacher education in their regions. Each year, 
beginning with Russia school vacation in late March, nine to ten regional 
educational leaders are selected through intense national competition to 
participate in a Civitas institute in the United States. 

As noted earlier in this article in the section on ACE governance and 
organization, partners designed the institute programs and selected their 
participants with two goals in mind — there should he participant-driven 
organizational development of ACE regional branches and participant- 
driven curriculum development and teacher education programs in those 
regions. It is never clear in advance how effective participant-driven initia- 
tives will be, but the partners were able to draw upon considerable shared 
experience on how to maximize the potential for effectiveness. And based 
on this experience, we focused on the selection of good participants, the 
demonstration of replicable projects, the provision of adequate resources 
for replication, the provision of opportunities for dissemination through 
RED I.INI : . and the Civic Education Sup/dement, an 1 sustained follow- 
through work with the participants on their return. 

A full discussion of post-institute participant accomplishments in 
their regions would he beyond the scope of this article, but the following 
examples arc illustrative: Natalya Kuzmina is currently writing a teachers’ 
manual for the sixth-grade civics course; Elena Popova worked with Ms. 
Kuzmina in conducting a three-day training workshop for one hundred 
teachers from the Moscow Region; Galina Romanova from the city of 
Si /.ran in the Samara Region has hecn awarded a grant from t he Eurasia 
foundation to launch a local version of Project Citizen developed by the 
Center for Civic Education; Andrei Ioffe has designed an inscrvicc pro- 
gram on civics for the Moscow Academy for Higher Qualifications, which 
provides annual retraining to nearly 1 ,500; and Sergei Olenin is exploring 
the possibility of developing a Youth Court in Tatarstan. 

Greater Volga Project. Over the last two years, a growing consensus among 
Russia development experts lias called for greater technical assistance 
outside of Moscow that focuses upon regional capacity building in areas 
such as economic development, democratization, and educational reform. 
In planning sessions with past Civius^Russia participants, it became 
clear that many of the cities and regions that have been represented in our 
partnership arc located along the Volga River. Three CivitasC^Russia par- 
ticipants who attended the spring of 199? United States Institute raised 
the possibility of an inter-regional Volga project as a way of gaining 
understanding and support for the teaching of civics. In the summer of 
1997, our United States partnership held a meeting with nearly thirty 
participants from the Volga region to discus this prospect. After signifi- 
cant discussions of possible collaboration with Volga-based educators, 
it became apparent that there was strong interest in developing a 




concentrated regional approach to civic education reform. Several of the 
cities in this Greater Volga region have been identified by both. American 
foreign policy and educational specialists as linchpins to socioeconomic 
and political reform in Russia. In the education sphere, these regional 
governments have united into two alliances called the Greater Volga Asso- 
ciation of Governors and the Greater Volga Association of Kducation 
Ministers. Together, they represent seventeen regions that contain 20 
percent of Russia's population.* A Civitas delegation of Rimma Pcrcl- 
mutcr (A! : TIT), Stephen Schcditcr (Russel! Sage), Gatina Smirnova 
(ACT), and Jacov Sokolov ( Crazhdanin) appeared before the September 
1997 meeting ol (he Greater Volga Association and reached agreement 
with the ministers that a co-sponsored working conference would be con- 
vened to bring together civic education specialists from member regions 
and from Civitas partner organisations to assess regional needs and 
opportunities for international cooperation and exchange in the field of 
civic education. 

I lic Greater Volga Working Conference was held in November 199" 7 
and brought together civic education specialists from nearly a dozen 
member oblasts and republics along with three American specialists. The 
conference identified three priorities for future collaboration. The first ol 
these will be the creation of a higher education partnership to develop and 
institutionalize model prcscrvicc programs in civic education at partici- 
pating state universities, pedagogical universities, and pedagogical colleges 
in cooperation with regional imcrvicc institutes and Civitas partners. The 
partnership will begin in the Nizhny Novgorod and Samara regions, 
which have both nude significant progress in the development ol such 
programs. In a second phase, those models will be disseminated to and 
shared with other regions tlui will be pan of the process from its 
inception. 

I he second Greater Volga priority centers on the development ol 
extracurricular and co-currimlar activities specifically designed lo stem 
the rising tide of drug abuse, school violence, and cynicism, which is one 
of the most serious negative devclopmcim in the transition from authori- 
tarianism to democracy in Russia A third priority is the development of a 
civic education curriculum for students in vocational training programs. 
As a next step, study tours are currently being organized for small teams of 
Russian educational specialists who would visit the United Slates for the 
purpose ol gathering ideas and resources for the advancement of each of 
the three agreed-upon priorities. 

i hr Student Olympiad m Civics 

National student competitions can be an exciting wav to engage both 
teachers and their students in subjects like thus and government. These 
activities can also be highly visible, which will draw public attention to 




subjects like civics and government, importantly, such activities can be an 
effective way to build higher-level thinking skills and improve communi- 
cation skills. Equally important, there is reason to believe that students 
participating in such activities (especially those involving simulation and 
role playing) arc more likely to retain what they have learned/ 

With these goals in mind, ACE and the Uchitclskayd Gazeta decided 
to hold Russia's first Student Olympiad in civics. The event was sponsored 
by the National Endowment for Democracy and the Grazhdanin braining 
Cc ntcr. 

In the first round, students were invited to submit public policy 
essays addressing important social issues facing Russia today and recom- 
mending creative ideas for dealing with those issues. The student response 
was much greater than expected; 1,800 students submitted essays from 
sixty-eight regions. The quality of the essays was also a pleasant surprise. 
There was a high level of understanding of the u^c of original sources and 
historical examples and a convincingly articulate manner of presentation. 
Forty-five finalists were selected to participate in the second round. 

In the second round, finalists were invited to a three-day competition 
in an attractive conference center outside of Moscow. Students were 
divided into three age groups. They first responded to a series of multiple 
choice questions on essential principles of democracy, founding docu- 
ments such as the Russian Constitution, and historical questions. 

During the third round, students were arranged hy age group to make 
oral presentations on simulated or hypothetical situations. For example, 
students were asked to prepare a three-minute presidential address to the 
people of Russia. In another situation, students were asked to formulate a 
position in response to the slogan, "People need an iron hand.” A third 
situation was a legislative role-playing activity in svhich students were 
asked what points would be emphasized in writing a law for youth. 

All participants received diplomas, and winners were awarded a trip 
to Artek, a children’s summer camp on the Black Sea. The first-place 
winner, an eleventh-grade student from the city of Ufay, received an 
exemption from entrance examinations and automatic admission to the 
prestigious Moscow Law School. 

The olympiad did indeed re energize the efforts of teachers and stu- 
dents while raising the visibility of civic education both nationally and 
regionally. As a sign of this, the Russian Ministry of Education has since 
approached ACE with a proposal for cooperation in the next olympiad. 

Observations on (he Impact of Civitas in the US. A. 

What has been the effect of Civitas on the American side of die part- 
nership? A classification of the effects follows. 
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Professional development. For those who have been pioneers in the field of 
international education and civics, C'i vitas has provided a welcome oppor- 
tunity to apply their craft to a positive and constructive goal that would 
not have been possible ten years ago. Among the leaders of this effort has 
been AF I KF. Since 1989, AF I P„F has actively recruited and trained class- 
room teachers as overseas volunteer trainers. These relationships arc sus- 
taining and enduring; they have provided great momentum for rhe 
project and inspiration for individual r cachcrs. One social studies teacher, 
Jeff Carroll, who received his undergraduate degree in Slavic and Russian 
Studies at Yale University, served as an AFTF.F Volunteer Trainer in this 
project and has decided to pursue graduate work in this field. A second 
AF 1 HF trainer, Ken Sigas of Shaker High School in Colonic, New York, 
looks first to the humanistic benefits of the project, observing: 

Hie Icstnn; to he learned ire almost too many to he lisicd. hirst is humility. When 
one secs the obstacles that our colleagues face. ’ • time we spend on trivial matters is 
embarrassing. Second rs professionalism. Not the American teachers I know- are 
anything hut very professional, hut none of us has been forced to develop our pro- 
fessional ethos in relative isolation (and perhaps hosiilc circumstances) while coping 
with extremely trying societal conditions. Third would he hope in due one can't 
work with these dedicated anil optimistic professionals without being reawakened 
ro the potential within ourselves and our democratic institutions 

Curriculum development. 'This dimension h.is not yet been a high priority 
in terms of reciprocal developments in the United States. However, like 
other Civitas partners, we participated in a Mershon Center project to 
develop a curriculum of lesson plans on Pastern Huropcan and Russian 
politics and government for use in American schools. 

School exchanges. Participation in the ACT. Civitas Flections Project 
brought together two veteran educators: Stephanie Schechter who is a 
social studies teacher at Iroquois Middle School in Niskavuna, New York: 
and Irina Ahkmcrova, Vice Principal of School 199, a U NFS CO -desig- 
nated school in Moscow. Our of their professional friendship grew an 
exchange program between their two schools. The first step in that 
exchange was an International Youth Conference on Comparative Consti- 
tutional Change in Niskavuna, which brought a group of Russian stu- 
dents to this small American town for a week-long conference in March 
1997. I his event transformed the Niskayuna school community into an 
international conference site. Participating American students formed an 
exchange club in 199S under Stephanie Sclicchicr's guidance to plan and 
study for this e\ent, and they involved their families, community, and 
school in making plans and in hosting their visitors. 

Concluding Observations on Civic education in Russia 

One essential question has driven the work of 'V Civitas partnership 
in Russia, and it is probably not unlike the question that other Civitas 
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partnerships have faced. How can a small yet experienced group of Amer- 
ican educators with limited funding join forces most effectively with 
Russian colleagues who are working for the long-term reform of their 
educational system and its civic education curriculum? 

After much deliberation and experimentation, the partnership 
decided to follow an organizational approach that focused on the develop- 
ment of a viable professional association known as ACE. 1'he future of 
democracy' in Russia and elsewhere rests on the strength of a peoples cul- 
tural and institutional capacity for self-help through self-government. 
And what better group than civic educators who teach democracy to 
demonstrate this great democratic principle by virtue of their good 
conduct and example? 

When we began our efforts it was apparent that Russian educators 
were more inclined to address organizational challenges of process and 
structure and pedagogical methods than to tackle content issues. Active 
methods of instruction, from problem solving to decision making to role 
playing and simulation, have been enthusiastically embraced by civic edu- 
cation innovators in Russia. But the educational power of these methods 
has yet to he realized because they have not been married to substantial 
civics content, for most social studies teachers, civics is still probably 
defined most comfortably as an attitude that cuts across disciplines. 

For some, there is the long shadow of an authoritarian past that still 
hampers most teachers* ability to take ownership of their classrooms. Arc 
we — teachers and friends of liberty — now to make those decisions for 
everyone? Will the democratic content of our decisions somehow make 
the difference between our educational standards arid the educational 
standards of the past? I hew questions haunt civil education reform in 
Russia. 

For others, the current transitional situation is still too fluid to make 
uniform content choices where there arc so many different curriculum 
advocates and so many new things to he learned. Here, civics, much like 
economics, is really quite different from other disciplines. Some have 
made their choices for their classes or schools or regions, and more often 
than not that choice at the middle school level has been for materials that 
arc quite basic, relatively content free, and easily engage students in ani- 
mated debate about their rights, i hoi r bodies, and their pockethooks. 
Others have sought other material, or they are developing their own. or 
they are still searching for the right mix. 

Within this environment, the development of a membership-based 
professional association — which happened to he supported by the largest 
teacher’s newspaper and civics textbook publisher in Russia — appeared to 
be a sensible and constructive course of action that could be swiftly sup- 
ported with much potential benefit, little opposition, and tew impedi- 
ments. I fie next few years will u II the tale whether or not we, the C.ivit.is 
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partners, made the right choice for civic education and die future of 
democracy in Russia. 



NOTES 

1. Stephen L.. Schcchtcr and Natalya Voskresenskaya, cds., The Active Class- 
room: Ideas and Practices for Teaching Civics in Russia (Washington, D.C. and 
Moscow: American Federation of Teachers with the Russian Association for 
Civic Education, 1997). 

2. These instructional materials have been published during the 1990s by 
the Center for Civic Education. directed by Charles N- Quigley at Calahasas, 
California. 

3. Russia has a network of regional internee teacher education institutes 
throughout the country alternatively known as pedagogical institutes, continuing 
education institutes, or enrichment institutes. These institutes offer courses for 
teachers who must be recertified every five years. 'These courses can provide 
teachers with enrichment or rerraining opportunities. Regional institute staff are 
able to attend national conferences where they arc able to share in new develop- 
ments in content knowledge and teaching methods. This represents a powerful 
commitment to continuing professional development that is still beyond the 
reach of most state educational systems or local school districts in the United 
States. 

4. Charles N. Quigley ct ah. National Standards for Cit ies and Government 
((hi I abas, vs, California: ('enter for Civic Taluvation, 1994). 

5. Schcchtcr and Voskresenskaya, op. cit. 

6. I his association represents the educational ministries ol seventeen regions 
and republics along the Volga River from Nizhny Novgorod to Astrakhan com- 
prising 20 percent of the population of Russia. 

7. Janet Allcm.m and Jere Rrophy. “ l eaching That Lasts: College Students 
Reports of learning Activities Experienced in Elementary School Social Studies," 
Pares 1 and II in Stephen I.. Schcchtcr and Stephanie A. Schce liter, cds.. Social 
Science Record (fall 1993 and spring 1994): .36- 4 H and 42-46. respectively. 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR TEACHING DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP: AN INTERNATIONAL PROJECT 

Charles f. bahmuf.li.hr 

Is it possible to develop an international cross-cultural consensus on the 
central meanings and character of the ideas, values, and institutions of 
democraq' and which common elements of these ideas, values, and insti- 
tutions should constitute education for democratic citizenship? A new 
project is attempting to answer this difficult and thorny question. Educa- 
tion for Democratic Citizenship: A Framework, administered by the 
Center for Civic Education, is an international project with a global 
reach — with advisors and critics from every inhabited continent. 

The Framework project, which began in 1996, is expected to con- 
tinue well into 1 999, when the last in a series of drafts will be published. 
In the interim, teachers, educators, and other interested parties from 
around the world are invited to participate by commenting on successive 
versions. 1 Review of the Frameworks first draft began in autumn 1997; a 
second draft was released during the winter of 1998. 

Among those reviewing Framework drafts and advising the project’s 
developers are individual scholars, NCOs (non-governmental organiza- 
tions), and national ministries of education from more than three dozen 
countries, including China (Hong Kong), Mongolia, Thailand, Tajik- 
istan, and Turkmenistan in Asia; Renin, Ethiopia, and Ghana in Africa; 
Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Poland, Serbia. I at via, Croatia, Hungary, 
Germany, and Russia in Europe; and Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, and the United States in the Americas. 

Comments on the first draft were overwhelmingly favorable. For 
example, “1 believe this framework is a very good achievement" (Costa 
Rica). “The document I thought was excellent” (Dominican Republic). “I 
find the project an important one. It will be of much use for democratic 
education in many parts of the world” (Hong Kong). “This Framework 
meets our interest and will be very useful for all institutions dealing with 
civic education” (Mongolia). ‘‘1 am very impressed by (your] careful and 
thorough approach to the subject. 1 his is a well-balanced outline” 
(Serbia). “It is already obvious that the final variant of this document will 
be very useful and widely used ... in different countries" ( Tajikistan). 
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One framework. Two Versions 

At this writing, the Framework is presented in two versions. One is 
known as the Five -Part and the other as the Seven-Part Outline. While 
many of the reviewers favored the seven-part version, a significant 
minority favored the five-part version (some strongly), and a number 
favored both. Consequently, both will probably he published. Giving 
readers a choice rather than a single version carries its own message, a 
democratic, or better put, a “liberal” message, file majority has not, as in 
a liberal democracy itself, decimated the minority; a plurality of voices is 
heard, not a monotone. 

1 he roots of this liberal message arc nearly as old as democracy itself. 
In this presentation of plural voices some will bear an echo of Aristotle’s 
famous criticisms of the notorious unity — and consequent decimation of 
liberty — found in Plato’s Republic. In Aristotle’s view, Plato erred in 
searching for social harmony by driving out all dissident sounds from his 
"closed society,” mistaking a single note for a chord. Real harmony con- 
sists of more than one note. By the end of the twentieth century, we have 
come to believe that, like musical integrity, the fabric of liberal democracy 
is undiminished by dissonance. Be this as it may, the message of the 
Framework is conveyed in part by it’- form, not by its contents alone. 

The hire- Part Outline. What is the substance of the Framework? 1 he Five- 
Part Outline is a logically constructed whole that begins with “ I he 
World” and ends with "The Citizen”: 

I. The World: the transnational context of human rights, the open 

society, and political order 

II. I he People: the foundation ol politii.il community and govern- 

ment 

III. The Polity: the ordering of civic life, politics, and political systems 

IV. I he Government: tile formal institutions and processes lor public 

affairs 

V. The Citizen: the principal actor 

I his arrangement of topics forms a unity that pleases some reviewers, 
but disturbs others, since any alteration of the topics fatally disrupts the 
flowing logic of its structure. 

1‘he Seven Part Outline. By contrast, the Seven Part Outline is not a 
closed whole nor an unalterable process of reason, (t is composed of a 
series of questions and opens with the germane query. "What is democ- 
racy?” and closes, in its October 1997 version, with a question about the 
roles of democracies in world affairs: 

1. What is democracy? 

II. Why choose democracy? 
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III. What makes democracy work.? 

f V. How does democracy work? 

V. What is citizenship in a democracy? 

VI. How do societies become and remain democratic? 

VII. What roles do democracies play in world affairs? 

Since most topics covered under these headings arc dealt with in each 
version, for brevity’s sake only the material covered by the Seven- Part 
Outline, preferred by reviewers, will be examined in some detail. 

Before proceeding it should be noted that the Framework is not 
intended as a course or textbook outline, nor is it intended for students. 
Rather, it attempts to outline the common elements that any program of 
civic education should include to prepare youth or adults for democratic 
citizenship. How and when this material might be taught is beyond the 
Frameworks scope. 

The Structure and Cat, 'em of the Framework 

The Framework seeks to lead the reader from the most elemental, 
protean aspects of human self-government — from the question of why 
there should be government at all and why politics is found in <mv human 
group — to a knowledge and understanding not simply of any kind of 
democracy but specifically of liberal democracy, the regime of choice of 
the worlds most economically and socially developed countries from 
Japan in Asia to Australia and New Zealand in Australasia to many 
nations in Hu rope. North America, and elsewhere. 

1 he Framework first describes what liberal democracy is, carefully 
distinguishing it from miter kinds of democracy, that is. from illiberal ver- 
sions (see below). It seeks to articulate an international consensus on 
democracy’s values, principles, and essential characteristics. These include, 
for example, such "Ubcral-constinitional’’ elements as respect for and pro- 
tection of individual freedoms, the rule of law, the equality of citizens 
before the law, limited (constitutional) government, an autonomous civil 
society, and the maintenance of the open society, as well as such elements 
of “democracy,” narrowly conceived, as the conduct of free, fair, and 
regular elections; the secret ballot; and universal adult suffrage. 

The Framework’s concern with the ideology of liberal democracy, its 
underlying philosophy and view of human nature, is apparent from the 
outset. Inherent in this ideology is liberal democracy’s refusal to take a 
stand on the ultimate human condition, mans destiny and salvation, con- 
sidering them as matters outside its purview. Such questions must neces- 
sarily be left to religion and speculative philosophy, excluded from the 
inherently limited vision required by liberal freedoms. In this view, it is 
not accidental that enlarged visions of the human condition are officially 
held by theocracies, by twentieth-century communism, and by certain 
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varieties of illiberal democracy. Such regimes sharply circumscribe reli- 
gious liberty and attempt to direct die inner world of the individual; 
privacy, essential to liberties protected by liberal regimes, is curtailed or 
abolished. 

I his is not to say that liberal democracy has no public philosophy. 
Openly or implicitly, democracy requires an assumption of the possibility 
of mans self-responsibility and mauir’ y. ' precondition of successful 
liberal democracy was described by ■ 1 Kant in 1784 as man’s 

“coming of age," the autonomous though .< adult citizen, undirected 
liy the State. Other regimes, by coir . i id i vidua! in child-1 ike 

submission to the authority of an elite . e understand sufficiently 

to govern and direct the thinking of the . as.’ Recent political phi- 
losophy argues forcefully that the liberal ts not simply neutral among 
all values and that certain ideas of human virtue are inherent in the public 
philosophy of liberal democracy.’ 

Distinguishing Liberal front Illiberal Democracy. I he central focus of the 
framework is the moral and formal substance of democracy and the con- 
ditions that allow it to he established, to he maintained, and to flourish, 
hirst, what is meant by “democracy”? 

I he term democracy means little in itself other than free, fair, and 
regular elections. In the recent past certain scholars and democratic 
activists around the world were content to conflate democracy — a term 
heavily freighted witli moral legitimacy and uplift -and free elections. 
But experience has delivered this identification mortal wounds, in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, elections, not necessarily free and fair, hut sometimes 
accounted “free enough” by observers, often meant dictators assumed or 
maintained power lb the north in Algeria, it was dear that planned elec- 
tions would mean the death of democracy. Paradoxically, the elections 
were scuttled in the name of democracy. 

It is now clear to those concerned with democracy in Africa, as well as 
to others, (hat the equation of democracy and elections is unwarranted 
insofar as democracy is assumed to bring to power a decent, humane 
regime that respects what are regarded as the fundamental rights of citi- 
zens. At the same time, prominent political scientists such as Professor 
Samuel Huntington of Harvard University regard elections .is the heart if 
not the soul of democracy, h.lections, open, free, and fair,’ Huntington 
writes, "arc the essence of democracy, the inescapable sine qua non. " 
Huntington remarks that although the governments produced by such 
elections may he corrupt and irresponsible, their had qualities only make 
them undesirable; “they do not make them undemocratic.”* 

Whether one accepts this argument, however, depends on acceptance 
of its premise that elections arc the “essence of democracy.” I his premise 
b a matter of philosophical judgment, not a matter oi tact. The problem 
nere is that identifying regimes as "democratic in Huntington's narrow 
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sense does not tell us enough: in particular, it docs not cell us what kind of 
democracy is In question. In the end, the implicit view of the Framework 
is that discussing democracy in the narrow sense of multi-party clcc- 
toralism is not sufficient or even very interesting. Instead, varieties of 
democracy must he clearly distinguished. And what kinds are there? 

The term democracy is often intended, especially by those who arc 
not professional scholars, to mean morally decent governments that not 
only hold free elections but also protect fundamental rights. "Undesirable 
democracy” in this usage is a contradiction in terms. Thus, when the 
California History-Social Science Framework recommends that students 
ask themselves 'Is our society democratic?”' it asks far more than whether 
free elections arc held; indeed, the context makes it clear that it would 
consider the reduction of democracy to free elections alone to be absurd. 

This dispute is reminiscent of the argument between positivists and 
anti-positivists about what constitutes law. A ccnturics-old adage has it 
that lex injustia non lex est (unjust law is no law), hi this view, what might 
otherwise be a legitimate law loses its legitimacy if it is morally tainted. 
Therefore, it need not he obeyed. For some democrats, the same is true 
for fairly elected governments; if they turn on those they rule, they lose 
the right to he called democratic. 

Opponents argue that the moral substance of a law and the obligation 
to obey it arc issues separate from what can or cannot he called a law. 
What a law is depends on certain objective criteria; was it passed by both 
houses of parliamcnt/congrcss and signed by the monarch/president? If 
so, however morally tainted, it is a law. Similarly, under the elect ions-as- 
democratic-csscnce criterion, political systems with fairly elected illiberal 
governments are democracies. 

I lie difference in these two positions can he effectively bridged by 
admitting that in itself democracy means little, that it musr always he 
qualified. Taken literally, there is never simply democracy; rather, democ- 
racy is always, as we have said, a kind of democracy. Those that limit the 
ends and means of government and respect individual rights and that also 
hold free elections have for generations been called liberal democracies. 
Regimes based on free elections that neither practice limited government 
nor consistently respect fundamental rights arc best described as illiberal.*' 

By adopting consistent descriptors for the varieties ol regimes that are 
elected through free elections, one preserves both Huntingtons insistence 
oti elections as a characteristic of arty democracy, whether desirable or 
undesirable, and other democrats’ attributions of moral qualities to 
democracy, to which the qualifying “liberal” must now be added. On the 
question of elections, it can be said that free elections are common to all 
[onus of democracy. ' 

A consequence of this discussion is that "liberal” can he detached 
from democracy; not only are all forms of democracy not necessarily 
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liberal, but all constitutional-liberal governments are not necessarily 
democracies. The Unit'd States was not a democracy in 1789,® but it was 
in most respects a liberal regime, with the glaring anomaly of chattel 
slavery. Constitutional monarchy in Britain in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was also a liberal regime although not a democracy. It 
may he pointed out, however, that in todays world it is difficult at best to 
sustain liberal freedoms in the absence of democratic controls on power.’ 

The fact that liberal and democracy can be separated both conceptu- 
ally and actually is not unimportant. Some potential users of the Frame- 
work may find full-fledged liberal democracy a utopian dream given their 
country’s circumstances; but they can demand and may be able to imple- 
ment progressive liberalization as a step toward liberal democracy. And, 
perhaps more important, citizens of countries where governments fail to 
meet the standards of liberal democracy, but which hold free and fair elec- 
tions, can use the electoral process to demand liberal freedoms. 10 

The morphology and infrastructure of democracy. As the Framework pro- 
ceeds from topic to topic, it is clear that its authors believe citizens should 
be familiar with the morphology of democracy in its varying forms and pro- 
cedures; the relationships of government with civil society, including reli- 
gious instirutions; the function of mass media; the functions of a civil 
service; and other matters (c.g., IV. How does democracy work?). I he 
Framework is equally concerned with the infrastructure of democracy, its 
soft underbelly of networked relationships and civic trust and of other 
emotional tics, such as patriotism (as opposed to extreme nationalism or 
xenophobia) and loyalty to constitutional values. These latter ties signify 
adherence to a constitutional morality that places limits on the action of 
both public officials and ordinary citizens. Ail of this and more compose 
section III. What makes democracy work? 

Democratic citizenship. Perhaps the climax of the Framework is its treat- 
ment of citizenship (V. What is citizenship in a democracy?). There can he 
no democracy without democrats, without those who arc self-conscious 
members of a self-governing sovereign people. The Framework discusses 
the meaning and significance of citizenship for liberal democracy; the 
kinds of opportunities for participation that democracies offer citizens; 
the roles, rights, and obligations of democratic citizens; anti how they 
differ from those of other forms of government. 

To distinguish citizenship from the roles of individuals’ under other 
types of regimes, the Framework contrasts citizenship with communal 
membership and the status of subjects. To sharpen its focus on the unique 
character of democratic membership, the Framework examines how the 
idea of democratic citizenship differs from other concepts of the relation- 
ship between the individual and the political system, such as subservient 
or passive versus active, dependent versus independent, or childlike versus 
adult. 

i.i i 
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Finally, the Framework asks what civic dispositions and traits of 
public and private character, such as self-discipline, skepticism, compas- 
sion, and civility, strengthen liberal democracy; and it treats at length the 
importance of citizens’ attitudes and dispositions to their civic relation- 
ships. In sum, it may he said that if the Framework as a whole attempts to 
articulate the core meanings of liberal democracy, the section on citizen- 
ship forms the heart of education for democratic membership. 

7 he viability of liberal democracy. It should be apparent even to casual 
readers of the document that the Framework makes no assumption about 
whether liberal democracy is viable in every part of the world. Thus, 
section II. Why choose democracy? discusses disadvantages as well as 
advantages of democracy and the conditions under which other systems 
might be preferred. The Framework asks if democracy is always desirable 
and docs not assume a positive answer. It would be easy to answer that 
democracy is undesirable if it empowers certain illiberal governments. It is 
also true that when social disorder reaches a certain level, threats to sur- 
vival may suggest the necessity of some form of illiberal regime. The 
Framework is, therefore, far from an unrealistically optimistic or 
missionary document seeking to indoctrinate nonbelievers into a new 
dogmatic political frith that is applicable indiscriminately without regard 
to place and time. 

Moreover, section six, which asks how societies become and remain 
democratic, speaks of stages of democratic development, suggesting that 
societies do not become liberal democracies overnight, but as a result of a 
complex and sometimes lengthy process. It also makes the important 
caveat that democracies are rarely black or white, that political systems 
may embody a mixture of democratic and nondcmocratit features. And it 
discusses at length the social, economic, and political conditions that 
threaten the democratic order. 

In its last section, the Framework examines the roles that democracies 
play in world affairs. It docs so since, to make responsible judgments, 
democratic citizens need some knowledge of international politics and the 
place of their nation within the international order. To be knowledgeable 
and effective, citizens should he aware of how the world is organized 
politically, how nations influence each other, the role of international 
institutions and transnational civil society, and more. 

Democracy as Western "Imperialism ' 

I hc spread of democratic practices by the West has been attacked in 
recent years as a new form of "imperialism.” The idea of imperialism nec- 
essarily includes some form of coercion. The Framework project, however, 
in no way forces itself on potential users. It has no means of coercion. Its 
only armies arc its adherents, who arc free to pick and choose among its 





wares, selecting only what they approve, adopting and adapting what they 
please, ignoring the rest. IF, in its final form, the Framework has any force, 
it will be solely hecausc of the compelling force of its persuasive power, to 
which no one can object. 

The only “empire” here is a liberal empire of ideas or, better pm, a 
“republic of freely chosen ideas.” T his is a "republic" into which interested 
persons anywhere may enter and leave at will. Moreover, participants in 
the project know that the Framework’s pages, when published, will be 
permanently incomplete, since the conversation of democracy, like the 
search for justice, is by its nature forever unfinished. 

The suggestion hy skeptical voices that “Western” democracy is out of 
place among other civilizations is an argument to which only history will 
supply a definitive reply. In the meantime, those from every inhabited 
continent taking part in the development of this Framework spurn the 
notion that it constitutes a form of “imperialism” — Western or otherwise. 
It is an exercise of free men and women and nothing else. 

Further, not only scholars and educators but statesmen as well reject 
the notion that democracy can be legitimately considered culture-bound, 
that it means whatever governments of the day say it means. That is what 
in 1997 Chilean President Hdwardo Frei retorted to Fidel Castro, who 
repeated the claim, made for more than half a century, that communists 
have their own form of democracy, (dearly, to Frei democracy means 
liberal democracy, since to him the democracy worthy of the name is the 
kind that protects fundamental rights, not the ersatz charades practiced in 
Cuba and elsewhere. 

Thus, democracy docs not mean whatever is politically convenient. It 
has an inner core of ideas and practices, however they may he adapted and 
reformulated in varying places and times. Democracy may fail — will 
fail — in some places (but not necessarily permanently), though just as 
surely it will succeed in others. Although basic democratic ideas have long 
since spread throughout the world, misunderstandings of their meanings 
arc not uncommon. Before the Framework project, no attempt had ever 
been made to state these ideas in a systematic form through a process of 
international consensus. 

Skeptical Voices 

There are other skeptical voices about the enterprise of a world -wide 
democratic movement. After all, ideas, especially political ideas, are noto- 
rious for the tendency to he culture-bound. Attempts to export political 
values, such ideas as the freedom of the individual, undeniably an idea 
invented by the West, have met stern opposition from prominent Asian 
figures, such as Singapore’s senior strongman, l.ce Kuan Yew, and 
Malaysia’s bitterly anti-Western prime minister, Mahathir Mohamad, l ee 
is the most articulate spokesman for “Asian values,” excoriating the West 
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for attempting to apply Western standards to Asia, which, he argues, has 
its own standards . 11 These standards place authority before liberty and 
family before the individual. Lee argues, in effect, that the West should 
mind its own business. 

Responses to these arguments did not take long in coming. Chris 
Patten, former British governor of Hong Kong, and others have pointedly 
asked why anyone should take the strictures of authoritarians such as L.cc 
or Chinese communists to he the authentic voices of Asian values rather 
than those of Burma’s Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the Philippines’ Cory 
Aquino, the thousands of Chinese students who raised the standard of a 
universal “lady liberty,” or famed Chinese dissident Wei Jingsheng. These 
arc only a few of the most outstanding exponents of rather different Asian 
values than those espoused by the “benevolent despots’’ of Southeast 
Asia . 13 

Moreover, India, indisputably an Asian country, has long been con- 
sidered a democracy (though of the "fragile” or "frozen" variety), and 
India’s political values arc at odds with the authoritarian expressions cited 
above. Although India’s values must surely count in the Asian values 
debate, little is heard of them from I ce and his ilk. finally, ifi.ee and his 
successors are so confident that they represent the real values of their 
people, why have they never been willing to test them in tree elections, 
rather than the sham events held in Singapore? 

What is occurring in Asia, as well as elsewhere, is a political struggle 
among those of opposing views, not the inexorable continuation of tradi- 
tion in the context of impenetrable cultural unity. Asian values diller both 
within and among countries of the region: from the liberal democrats of 
Japan. India, Taiwan, and Mongolia to the suppressed democrats of main 
land China, the people of Hong Kong, and the opposition in Burma, 
Indonesia, and elsewhere. 

Opposed to this line of thinking is Sjmuci P. Huntington, who artic- 
ulates the hotly contested view that the world’s major civilizations must 
he seen as remaining separate in their central values and institutions, 
including political values and arrangements. He argues that as these civi- 
lizations modernize it cannot he expected that they will adopt Western 
values and institutions. The image of "an emerging homogeneous, univer- 
sally Western world” is "misguided, arrogant, false, and dangerous.” 1 ’ 

Among Huntington’s arguments is that only a relative handful of 
first-generation leaders, especially in Asia, who were educated in the West 
adhere to liberal democracy. Newer-generation leaders educated at home 
with a few often badly translated texts on democracy adhere to tradi- 
tional, anti-liberal politics.” This may he true in various eases today, hut it 
strains credulity to believe that rejection of liberal democracy will 
continue indefinitely. Non-Western students still flock to Western univer- 
sities-. new generations rise to challenge the values and practices of parents 
and paternal states. 
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New generations need not abandon such key Asian values ,rs family, 
work, thrift, and social harmony to embrace liberal freedoms and liberal 
democracy itself, japan, the world’s second largest economy, stands as a 
living refutation of the notion that liberal democracy is incompatible with 
Asian values. 

Still, the rise of a number of authoritarian Asian nations to economic 
prominence is often cited as a challenge to the relevance of liberal democ- 
racy in developing countries. 1 he degree to which the corporate mentality 
of Asian nco-mcrcantilism, (summed up in the terms Japan, Inc. and 
Asia, Inc.), will he retained, abandoned, or transformed as the next mil- 
lennium negins remains to he seen. The financial and economic crisis of 
1997-98 appears to he hastening fundamental economic structural 
change in much ol the region. 1 ' The political consequences have yet to 
become apparent. 

I he economic suffering of Indonesia, where, at the outbreak of the 
crisis, the regime of aging patriarch Suharto was rife with corruption, 
nepotism, and cronyism, points out the dangets inherent in authoritari- 
anism not only in Asia hut everywhere. It also points out the need for the 
cleansing effects of the transparency prescribed hv liberal notions of the 
open society. Rulers may claim to he wise, hut are thev? 

I he ancient question, "Who guards the guardians?” rcurbciaics not 
only through centuries, hut across cultures and civilizations as well. Those 
attempting to cope with this question may find the ideas of liberal 
democracy fully germane to their situation, c\ cn it thev mint he adapted 
to non- Western settings. It is difficult to deny that the evils ol unchecked 
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power are universal. 

In this context, .t view of Zbigniew Br/ezimki should he considered. 
Br/ezinski argues that contemporary accounts of Asian values express dif- 
ferences in the stage of socio- economic development, not evidence of 
unbridgeable cultural divides in a world of relative values.'" Chmttarv to 
1 iuntington, he believes that c\ onomic development will lead to a cornel- 
gence of certain core political values, and that if and when countries in 
Asia and elsewhere approach the level of development of the West, thev, 
ton, will abandon authoritarianism and demand fundamental liberal free- 
doms. Ironically for this debate, I ee Kuan Yew himself appears to hold 
some variation on this view, since he foresees ihe future adoption of 
liberal freedoms in bast z\sia the only question seems to he when. 1 ' 

finally, as already stated, the framework makes no claim that the 
nondcmocraiic world is now ready lor liberal democracy; it implicitly 
insists, however, that hastardi/ed illiberal versions of democracy not he 
confused with liberal -constitutional varieties, a confusion that can only he 
avoided through a careful examination of the meaning of democrat v, 
which is precisely what the framework attempts. 
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The jury is our regarding liberal democracy as (he end point, 1 * as it 
were, of the age-old human quest for dependably decent and effective 
government. It will remain out for a very long time, perhaps permanently. 
As a precondition for choice, the world needs a shared understanding of 
its core meaning. The Framework is a giant stride in making the meanings 
of democracy the common intellectual property of everyone. As such, it 
deserves the support and participation of democrats everywhere. 

NOTES 

1. The Framework is available at the Center for Civic F due at ion site on the 
World XX'iuc Web ( um'W.citdced.org) . Comments should he sent directly to the 
center by c-inail {centerJcit>(l* } aol.cow), Fax (HI 8) 591-0330, or mail to 5WtO 
Douglas Fir Road, Calahasas, California 91302, U.S.A.. 

2. See Immanuel Kant, “What is Enlightenment” { 1 “84), in C arl j. 
Friedrich, ed,, The Philosophy of Kant: hnnuinttel Kant's Moral anti PoUtual \l"w- 
tngs (New York: I he Modem l .ihr.irs, 1 949), 132 -39. 

3. William A. Colston, liberal Purpose >: (land <. Vntues. and Duet sit y i*« the 
l. iheral State (Cambridge and New York: 1 he Cambridge Unisorsitv Press, 
!991) and Stephen N 1 ace do, liberal \irtues: Cimenship. \’ntue. a>ul Community 
in l iherai Constitutiorutlisni (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1990). 

4. Quoted in Farced /akaria, " Flic Rise ol Illiberal Democracy.’ Toreigu 
Affairs 76 (November/ December 1997 ): 24 -25. 

5. History-Social Science Curricular l r amesse,rk and ( Mena Committee, 
If ist try* Social Science framework for California Public Scboof. Kmdeigat ten 
though Twelfth {hade, I’jnlated Edition (Sacramento: California State Depart - 
ment of Education. 199" 7 ). 

6. See /.akaria, op. cit. It is sometimes suggested that ilhhcia! regimes be 
i .tiled “non liberal.” but this teim is unsatisfactory. Regimes that trample funda- 
mental rights are more than merely “mu libcial; dies are diameitic.illv opposed 
to liberal values — they are rfur/* liberal. 'Non-liberal at best soft -pedals and fails 
to capture rhis defining c harac teristk. 

7 . It may be asked if under this regime of definitions “peoples democracies" 
is a legitimate use of democracy. I he answer is no. because .ill forms of democ- 
racy require free elections, with all th.r this key term means, not simply elections 
sttch as the sham elections held under communism. 

8. Not all features of American democracy today are democratic . siikc the 
United States Senate is not elected according to the idea that all votes are to 
count equally, the Benthamite notion that each is to count lor one and no more 
than one. That is, two vena to is are elected hv the voters of Wyoming whose pop- 
ulation is approximately 450. ()()(); but California, whose population exceeds 
30,000,000. also elects just two senatots. 1 Inis, a senatorial sote is weightier m 
Wyoming than in California. Nevertheless, Americans find these aitangeinents 
completely legitimate, nor problematic. 

9. U should also be pointed out that liberal freedoms under enlightened 
despots stuli as Catherine the ( Ire.if of Russia and Frederick die Creat of Prussia 
in the eighteenth centurs or l ee Kuan Yew ol Singapore in the twentieth ire 





in the eighteenth century or Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore in the twentieth arc 
notoriously uncertain. IMucatcd, “progressive” despots need not be liberal at all, 
as in the case of the Shalt of Iran, whose methods of rule included a notoriously 
brutal secret police. 

10. See Mar. I*. Planner and Carl Gershman, “Democracy Gets a Bum 
Rap,” The Wail Street Journal, 26 January 1998. Among the authors’ arguments 
is that although elections are “not enough” for the establishment of liberal 
democracy, regimes that hold free and fair elections “arouse citizens to insist 
upon their rights and upon the accountability of elected officials. The process 
makes government more subject to public scrutiny.” 
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1996). 
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the anti-Western prime minister of Malaysia, Mahathir Mohamad, wrote that 
“Americans must accept that the prosperity they once enjoyed is a thing of the 
past. . . Angered at negative puhliciry in the United States about palm oil, a 
principal Malaysian export, Mahathir, a trained physician, also wrote that palm 
oil is “wholesome," but that . . in the United States, palm oil was blamed for 
virtually all the heart disease there.” See Mahathir Mohamad and Shintaro Ishi- 
hara. The Voice of Asia (Tokyo, New York, and London: Kodanshi International, 
1995), 40-41. It remains to be seen whether the crisis and economic and polit- 
ical fallout from it will alter perceptions in Asia and elsewhere of the desirability 
of authoritarian nco- mercantilist regimes. For an analysis of changes in the rela- 
tionship between government and markets in Asia and elsewhere, sec Daniel 
Yergin and Joseph Stanislaw, The Commanding Heights: The Rattle between Gov- 
ernment and the Marketplace That Is Remaking the Modem World (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1998), 156-91 and passim. 

16. Zbigniew Brze/.inski, “New Challenges to Human Rights," Journal of 
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COMPARATIVE LESSONS FOR DEMOCRACY: 
AN INTERNATIONAL 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



DAWN M. SHINEW AND JOHN M. FISCHER 

Civic educators throughout the world face a fundamental question: How 
can we prepare students for active participation in democratic societies, 
particularly in an interconnected world? This article describes the content 
and development of a cross-national curriculum development project 
designed to help educators in the United States respond to the need for 
effective civic education. Comparative Lessons for Democracy (Cl,D) is the 
culmination of a twenty-one month effort from educators and scholars in 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, Ixuvia, Poland, Russia, and the United 
States. C'LD contains more than 560 pages of materials, including 35 
original lesson plans, student handouts and readings; an instructional 
guide for additional resources about the region; and the constitutions of 
the six countries involved in the book’s development. CLD was designed 
for use by secondary social studies teachers in the United States to 
supplement existing courses of study.' 

The development of CLD offers one model for international collabo- 
ration on curriculum development. The process for developing this 
teachers’ resource book highlights both the challenges of cross-cultural 
cooperation and the advantages of such opportunities — particularly in 
developing curriculum materials for comparative analyses. In addition, 
the process poses interesting possibilities for future development of 
similar cross-cultural curriculum development projects. 

Major features of Comparative Lessons for Democracy 

Comparative Lessons for Democracy was developed for Civitas: An 
International Civic Education Exchange Program with support from the 
United States Department of Education in cooperation with the United 
States Information Agency. Civitas offers civic education leaders from the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Lit via, Poland, Russia, and the United States 
"opportunities to learn from and assist each other in improving education 
for democracy in their respective nations.” 1 CLD was developed to meet 
two goals of Civitas: to “create instructional materials for students in 
the United States that will help them better understand emerging 





constitutional democracies,” and to "facilitate the exchange of ideas and 
experience in civic education among . . . participating EEN/NIS [Hast 
European Nations and Newly Independent States], the United States, and 
other established democracies."’ 

The major features of CI.D arc original classroom lessons developed 
through a process of international collaboration, a focus on Eastern 
Europe and Russia, the use of active teaching and learning methods, and 
an emphasis on comparative analyses/ 

Lessons and supporting materials. The structure of these lessons is intended 
to provide teachers with as much information as possible, but recognizes 
the importance of the teacher as the decision maker in his or her own 
class/ These lessons are not intended to be of the “cookbook" variety in 
which eliminating one step ruins the entire dish. Instead, teachers have 
the option of picking and choosing those activities and/or materials that 
arc most useful for their students. 

I he lessons begin with one or more quotes that may he used as part 
of the lesson, provide a writing prompt for an essay, or add another com- 
mentary on the issues covered in the lesson. Each lesson also gives teachers 
a Summary of the Lesson in which key ideas and concepts arc identified 
so that teachers may easily note the subject matter and see connections 
between various lessons. Objectives identify specific outcomes for each 
lesson. 

In many eases. Background Materials for the leachcr are also 
included. These materials arc often longer or more sophisticated than 
materials that might typically be used with students. I he background 
materials establish a foundation for understanding the subject matter, 
which makes them appropriate for teachers as well as students who might 
be interested in more breadth or depth related to the content in the 
lesson. 

The Lesson Elan follows a basic pattern of Opening. Developing, and 
Concluding the Lesson. Designed to take from one to three periods to 
complete, teachers have the flexibility to decide what to include, how to 
include it, and in what order. Introductory activities are designed to set a 
context for issues that arise later in the lesson and to stimulate students’ 
interests. Although subsequent parts of the lesson build on one another it 
is also possible to use only one or two of the activities contained in each 
lesson. Based on the needs of their students, teachers may pick and choose 
the materials and activities most appropriate for their classrooms. 

Finally, suggestions for Extending the Lesson arc described. This 
section includes additional information that expands the focus of the 
lesson (including references to other countries or historical events for 
comparative analyses) and activities that support, reinforce, or evaluate 
the concepts presented in the lesson. Some of these suggestions may also 
provide teachers with a basis for designing alternative forms of assessment. 
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Each lesson includes copy-ready handouts for student readings and 
activities. Student materials arc designed to present conceptually sophisti- 
cated ideas in interesting formats full of rich content, for example, 
student materials include excerpts from novels, a readers theater, primary 
source documents, poetry, fables, and case studies. In addition, original 
maps of the region arc included at the beginning of the book indicating 
the area’s historical, political, and social changes. A "Guide to Instruc- 
tional Support Materials” provides teachers with hundreds of references 
for addirional literary, audio, and visual materials for use in supple- 
menting and enhancing the lessons/ An appendix includes the constitu- 
tions of the Czech Republic, Hungary, Iatvia, Poland, Russia, and the 
United States. 

A focus on Eastern Europe and Russia. Comparative Lessons for Democ- 
racy presents a rare opportunity to strengthen education for democracy in 
the United Stares through the use of curricular materials about tire history 
and government of several Eastern European nations and Russia. The rev- 
olutions of 1989 left American educators in need of materials that could 
help them teach about the historical events that laid the foundation for 
the toppling of communist regimes. In addition, the difficult periods of 
transition raised important issues about establishing and maintaining a 
democratic state. 

Analyzing issues and events related to these emerging democracies 
encourages American students to clarify some of the basic assumptions 
and principles upon which democracies rest. The content of die lessons 
contained in this resource book was designed to raise questions not only 
about countries in Eastern Europe and Russia but also about how these 
same issues relate to American society and politics. In this manner, stu- 
dents are able to identify the elements common to democracies every- 
where and those dimensions that are unique to the United States. 

Educators and scholars from the Czech Republic, Hungary, Latvia, 
Poland, and Russia contributed many of the materials included in these 
lessons. These materials proved to be essential in insuring accurate infor- 
mation and the inclusion of multiple perspectives. Users of the resource 
hook have the chance to analyze events not only from an American per- 
spective but also from the viewpoint of those directly involved. *1 his 
analysis promotes a deeper understanding among students and provides a 
strong foundation for building comparisons. 

The materials are divided into four major sections. I lie first section. 
Historical Connections, contains lessons that emphasize the links 
between the past and present. In order to begin to comprehend the events 
from 1989 to the present, it is essential to consider key events in World 
War 1 i, the rise of communist regimes, and the earlier protests that 
planted the seeds lor the changes in 1989. Periods of Transition, the 
second section, includes lessons that analyze the role of a free economy in 
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promoting change, as well as the vehicles used to promote political trans- 
formations. I he third section contains lessons that focus on Constitution- 
alism and Democracy, for example, the role of a constitution in 
establishing a state, comparing and contrasting the role of the executive in 
various states, and how affirmative and negative rights might he addressed 
in a democracy. The final section is entitled Citizens’ Rights and Civil 
Society, i hese lessons encourage teachers and students to consider a 
variety of relationships inherent in a democracy: minorities and the 
majority, nation and state, military and civilian society. Several activities 
in these lessens ask students to analyze the role of the individual in a 
democracy, including the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Active teaching and learning methods. One important-way that educators 
can prepare students for participating in a democratic society is through 
the use of active methods of teaching and learning. T he challenge to every 
teacher — American, Polish, Czech, Hungarian, l^tvian, and Russian — is 
to create an environment in which students arc encouraged to think criti- 
cally and interact with subject-matter, peers, and teachers in ways that 
promote democratic behaviors and attitudes as well as mastery of acad- 
emic content. Students who arc asked only to he passive recipients of 
knowledge will not develop the skills necessary for engaging in the public- 
discourse so essential to a successful democracy. 

I he lessons contained in Cl.D use a variety of interactive teaching 
strategies. I he purpose of these strategics is to provide students with 
opportunities to he actively involved in the lesson and to increase stu- 
dents’ interest in the lesson. Teachers in virtually all countries complain 
that students arc riot prepared to participate in lessons that require active 
involvement. At a conference in May of 1996. a Polish teacher raised a 
question that seems to plague all educators: "How can we expect students 
to act in cooperative, democratic ways when all around them society is 
wrought with examples of authoritarian policies and an apathetic public?" 
1 he question reminds us that, in addition to presenting the content nec- 
essary for students to become critically minded citizens, educators must 
also provide students with opportunities, to develop the skills necessary for 
active participation in a democracy. 

Comparative analyses. As indicated by the title, the materials in Compara- 
tive Lessons for Democracy are designed to facilitate comparative analyses 
by students and teachers. Comparison provides students with a basis for 
describing similarities and differences, analyzing and evaluating the 
nature of these characteristics, and making connections and distinctions 
across units or within units over time. 

Kermit Hall, a prominent constitutional scholar, offers three 
'Virtues” of a comparative approach in civic education/ hirst, he suggests 
that “comparison creates an awareness ol alternatives, showing jibe signif- 
icance of] developments . . . that without a comparative analysis might 




not appear so.” ? The recognition of alternatives is particularly important 
for students in the United States who often lack an adequate under- 
standing of other systems of government. Second, Hall states that 
comparison “serves as a primitive form of ‘experimentation . . - which 
allows students to test the relative impact of various social, economic, 
demographic, political, or intellectual factors fas represented by] different 
nations’ civic cultures.” 10 Finally, Hall posits that the comparative 
approach allows students “to identify common patterns of action and 
behavior.”" In addition to identifying ways in which the history and tra- 
ditions of the United States contrast with those of emerging democracies, 
it is important for American students and teachers to consider issues that 
are common to all democratic societies. 

To illustrate the power of comparative analyses, consider the issue of 
constitutional rights. As members of a long-standing, stable democracy, 
students in the United States arc often required to know the rights 
included in the Constitution. American students arc rarely asked to create 
alternatives to the rights that exist in the American Constitution, nor do 
they have many opportunities to hypothesize about how our society may 
have been shaped differently if other rights had been included. Using the 
comparative method, students might also he asked to identify which 
rights appear in virtually all democratic constitutions and which of these 
might he universal rights. 

A Process for Cross-Cultural Curriculum Development 

Any project that involves persons from different cultures presents 
numerous challenges, as well as exciting possibilities. In developing Cl.D , 
we faced two potentially co Hitting issues. We needed to produce a book 
char would he useful to American teachers and students, and we wanted 
to be sensitive to the perspectives and experiences of our Central and 
Hastern European colleagues, lo balance these two needs, we devised a 
four-phase process for collecting, developing, reviewing, and revising the 
materials incorporated into the text, allowing the opportunity for a 
variety of perspectives to he presented. 

Phase l: Collecting Materials from PEN IN IS Partner Sites. Many American 
teachers recognize the serious shortage of materials about this region, due 
in large part to the Fifty-year reign of communist governments that 
limited and censored information. 1 he materials that have been available 
in die past have often over-simplified the complexities of the region. In 
order to more fully understand the impact of con temporary developments 
in Central and Eastern Europe and Russia, American teachers need u> 
have access to materials that illustrate important concepts and events. 
This project rested on the assumption tliat such inlonnation should come 
from educators and scholars in those countries. 
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Consequently, instead of simply asking American participants in 
Civitas to develop lesson plans for their peers in the United States, we 
requested that materials and lesson plans be initiated by our colleagues 
abroad, in order to facilitate this process, specifications about materials 
and lesson plans were distributed to teams from each of the participating 
FF.N/NIS countries. I hese specifications provided guidelines that educa- 
tors and scholars in each country could use to develop drafts of materials 
for inclusion in the resource book. Materials were submitted in Knglish, 
though in many cases the original drafts were developed in the writer’s 
native language and then translated. 

The materials received from our colleagues abroad proved invaluable. 
These contributions helped us understand more about the issues relevant 
to specific countries and those issues that seem to transcend state bound- 
aries. I hc level of detail and personalized nattire of the information 
simply could not have been accomplished without contributions from the 
participating KKN/NTS countries. 

Phase //; Producing the Initial Draft. During the next phase of the process, 
we created a development team comprised of five teachers from the 
United States and two editors. The teachers, selected because of their 
expertise in the classroom and their interest in the project, worked under 
our supervision to edit, revise, and develop lessons for inclusion in Coni' 
pa ratine Lessons for Democracy." I hroughout the winter and spring of 
19%, this development team met with the editors and engaged in profes- 
sional development experiences designed to deepen t heir understanding 
of the histories and current events in the countries involved in the 
exchange. The group gained a better understanding of the seismic changes 
in Eastern F.urope and Russia by reading the works of Timothy Carton 
Ash and scholars in the fields of constitutionalism and emerging democ- 
racies. 1 hese seminars also encouraged the group to start to question what 
arc important things to teach American students, both about this region 
of the world and about democratic principles. 

In June 1996, the development team received draft lessons and mate- 
rials from our Fasten! Huropcan and Russian colleagues. Latvians sent 
lessons on the parliament, the differences between the concepts of 
“nation” and “state,'’ and the struggle to define Latvian citizenship. 
Czechs sent information rich in historical detail, including the important 
roles played by individuals and groups: T. G. Masaryk, Velav I lave!, and 
the reform-minded organizations in die Prague Spring of i 968. Hungar- 
ians contributed powerful narratives about the battles over com.ol of the 
media and freedom of the press in democratic societies. Fducators from 
Russia sent materials on the problems of fidcr.tlism, presidential power, 
and the right to an education. Polish lessons included information about 
the principles of democracy, the concepts of patriotism and equality, and 
a role-play about the challenges of establishing a state. 
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During the summer of 1996, the development ream and editors 
refined materials, elaborated on ideas, combined readings, investigated 
additional sources, and revised lessons so they would be accessible to 
American teachers and students. The team worked with the editors to 
function as an “editorial group” that assumed responsibility for the first 
draft of the lessons. Several key issues emerged almost immediately in this 
process. 

hirst, and perhaps most disturbing to all involved in the process, were 
the obvious differences between what our Eastern European and Russian 
colleagues knew about American history and government and what 
American teachers and their students know about the histories and gov- 
ernments of Eastern Europe. In many cases, it was apparent that contrib- 
utors from EKN/N1S assumed that Americans possessed a much richer 
knowledge of their countries than was actually the case. This recognition, 
while reinforcing the need for the resource book, posed a problem: how 
could these materials be made useful for teachers and students who lacked 
the necessary background information to understand the lesson? We were 
unwilling to omit interesting and informative materials and, instead, 
opted to develop, when necessary, a section in the lesson cntirlcd “Back- 
ground Materials for the Teacher.” This section included readings, sum- 
maries, and references that provided teachers with the information most 
necessary to understand and subsequently teach the lesson. 

A second issue involved the concepts of objectivity and perspective. 
Clearly, many of the materials that were submitted dealt with controver- 
sial, emotional, and sometimes very personal issues for our Eastern Euro- 
pean and Russian colleagues. The American tradition of promoting 
lessons that arc “objective” or- that include numerous perspectives on an 
issue made some of these materials problematic. Again, the editorial team 
was reluctant to eliminate these pieces— particularly because many pro- 
vided valuable insights into perspectives not often presented in American 
classrooms. To a great extent, this dilemma was eliminated when the 
group centered its attention on the resource books emphasis on compara- 
tive analyses. The original materials were reconsidered based on their 
value in providing a basis of comparison for other perspectives. Materials 
from both American and EEN/NIS contributors were integrated into 
lessons, giving American teachers and students not one position or experi- 
ence, but several. In many eases, lessons were revised numerous times 
before being considered appropriate for the next phase of development. 

Phase III: Reviewing the Draft Lessons. The unique cross-cultural nature of 
CEO required a complex, formative review process. This process extended 
over a period of seven months and entailed several steps. Beginning in the 
fall of 1996, twenty-two classroom teachers agreed to review and pilot 
teach the draft lessons; their reviews identified problems with directions 
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to the teachers and issues related to our intended audience and students’ 
ability levels. 1 * 

Next, we shared the materials with teachers from the United States 
and other countries during a series of presentations at the national and 
four regional annual conferences of the Council for the Social Studies. 
Participants in each session received draft copies of the resource book and 
were invited to share their comments and suggestions; many of their 
observations were integrated into the final edition of die book. In partic- 
ular, teachers at these sessions identified new lessons that needed to be 
added to the draft lessons already completed. As a result of this dialogue, 
five additional lessons were developed and included in the final edition. 

Concurrently, all lessons and materials related to a particular country 
were sent to the partner center in that country for review and comment . 14 
For example, all materials and lessons related to latvia were sent to the 
Democracy Advancement Center in Latvia, the center that organized the 
submission of the original materials. Each center recruited an individual 
to read, review, and comment on the lessons. Their comments identified a 
few factual inaccuracies but were generally quite positive. In some eases, 
these reviewers provided additional materials to enrich background infor- 
mation for teachers and students. Improvements in lessons arc, in many 
eases, the result of their contributions. 

Two additional groups were involved in the review process. Several 
American law-related education centers identified teachers to review 
lessons.'* Most of these reviewers applauded the development of cur- 
riculum, materials about this region and identified ways in which the 
lessons might be used to supplement curriculum mandates and courses of 
study in their states. Many of these teachers also reminded us of the reali- 
ties of American classrooms, which lead us to question how to maintain 
the complex nature of the issues without alienating students with overly 
difficult materials. 

This group of reviewers frequently commented on the sophisticated 
nature of several pieces identified in the lessons as “student” readings. 
Many expressed doubts about the abilities of their students to compre- 
hend the materials. One obvious option was to rewrite these essays in 
order to make them more understandable for tire average American high 
school student. However, we feared that in simplifying the language we 
would lose the nuances and complexities of the situations described in the 
essays. In addition, many of hese pieces were original and had never been 
published in the United States. Instead of rewriting the essays, we added 
“Editors Notes” to the student readings in the final edition. These foot- 
notes provide definitions and background information that make the 
readings more understandable and less intimidating. 

Finally, we identified four scholars with expertise in the region, con- 
stitutionalism, and history. 1 ' In addition to insuring that the materials 
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were teachable; we wanted to feel confident that the materials were factu- 
ally and conceptually sound. Fach of these scholars provided extensive 
comments that affected the lessons in critical ways. Seen in concert with 
the comments from classroom teachers, these reviews directed the revision 
process that followed. 

Phase IV: Preparing the Final Product. Having collected critiques of the 
lessons from a variety of sources, th" final revision process began. At this 
point, we reduced our editorial t'-am to four persons: two editors and two 
staff members at Mershon Center .' 7 As editors, we believed it was impor- 
tant for the lessons to be consistent in format, quality, and content; the 
smaller working group made it possible for each of us to be familiar with 
virtually every lesson. 

All reviewer comments related to each lesson were compiled and syn- 
thesized. 11 These compilations allowed us to identify trends in the cri- 
tiques. T he editorial group discussed the reviews of each lesson in detail. 
We did not attempt to address every comment on each lesson. As experi- 
enced teachers, we evaluated the comments on the basis of our objectives 
for CI.D and the consistency of issues identified as problems. One of the 
most frequent comments, particularly from our scholar reviewers, was the 
need for additional background materials for the teacher. In the final revi- 
sion we expanded and added materials to this section. 

Another conclusion was obvious: the lessons varied considerably in 
quality. Although many lessons received very high praise from all 
reviewers, a few were described as “average” or nor motivating forsti dents 
and teachers. Our goal from the beginning was not the quantity of lessons 
included, but their quality. Consequently, six lessons were eventually 
omitted from the final edition because of fundamental flaws consistently 
identified in the reviews that could not be reconciled in a reasonable 
period of time. 

Once the review comments were synthesized and the final group of 
lessons identified, we established a process for the final revisions. Hach 
lesson was assigned a "primary reviser” and a “second reader,” The 
primary reviser was responsible for addressing the review comments and 
making the final changes in the lesson. Once the lesson was considered 
complete, the second reader evaluated the lesson for clarity, content, and 
consistency with the identified format. The lesson was returned to the 
primary reviser for necessary corrections and changes. This process was 
initiated in late March and continued through the beginning of June 
1997 . 

Finally, as editors we assumed responsibility for insuring the overall 
quality of all inatcuals. In addition to conducting a final review on every 
lesson, the guide to instructional support materials and constitutions 
needed to be collected and reviewed.'* In addition, we wanted to identify 
as many connections between individual lessons and materials as possible. 
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By cross-referencing one lesson to others in the book with related topics 
and/or concepts, we hoped to make it easier for teachers to combine two 
or more lessons to meet their specific needs. 

In this final phase it became obvious that, while dozens of people 
played important roles in developing the book, one or two individuals 
ultimately assumed responsibility for making the book a reality . 70 Our role 
as editors encompassed virtually every dimension of the books develop- 
ment, including revising and creating lessons, makingconccptu.il deci- 
sions about the content and format of the materials, identifying reviewers 
and soliciting their comments, synthesizing all of the critiques, and copy- 
editing. While the work was rewarding, the effort was considerable. 

Conclusions atul Prospects 

I he process for developing Comparative lessons for Democracy was 
complex and challenging. I be task of collaborating with educators from 
five Kuropean countries as well as with teachers in the United States 
sometimes seemed overwhelming. Participants in this collaboration 
shared the same purpose (the production of the resource hook) hut were 
severely limited in terms of communication because of language barriers 
and distance. However, throughout the process, the developers of the 
hook continued to be acutely aware of our Pastern kuropean and Russian 
counterparts. 

Consequently, numerous issues arose during the project. What arc 
the similarities - and differences regarding the expectations of students 
from among these different contributors? How do our various experiences 
and histories affect the ways we define such fundamental principles as 
human rights, open society, and free press? I low can we maintain die 
voices of the contributors from Pastern Kurope and Russia while still 
meeting the needs of American teachers and students? Many of the 
answers to these questions remain incomplete. However, the process 
forced us at least to raise the issues, and sometimes the greatest learning 
takes place not in finding the answers hut in asking the questions. 

I he five American centers that served as primary sites lor visits !rom 
Czech, Hungarian, Liman, Polish, and Russian civic educators facilitated 
die creation of the materials and ideas in this resource hook . 71 Partici- 
pants’ experiences with the lesson development process varied widely. 
I fowever, educators from each country communicated that which may In- 
die most diflicult to convey their thoughts and beliefs about freedom, 
democracy, and the relationship between the state and the individual. 

for the American educators involved, this project forced us to analyze 
our assumptions about life in a liberal constitutional democracy. In the 
initial stages, the editorial team was prepared to simply edit and elaborate 
on the materials we were provided. Instead, this project encouraged us to 
re-examine what it means to teach democracy. Reading about the histories 
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of chls region, the courage of individuals striving to make a difference, 
and the struggle of dealing with almost fifty years of communist rule 
served to revitalize what we wanted to teach in our classrooms. The power 
of comparison docs much to illuminate our own existence and our future 
in a world where the struggle for justice, freedom, and an open society 
continues. 

Comparative Lessons for Democracy provides an example of how inter- 
national networks might he used to develop curriculum materials. 
Although Comparative Lessons for Democracy was intended for use in sec- 
ondary schools (primarily high schools) in the United States, a similar 
process may he used to develop both elementary and middle school 
resource books. One key to creating materials developmental!/ appro- 
priate for younger children is to make the intended audience clear from 
the beginning and involve teachers at the targeted grade levels at various 
stages of the review process. 

In addition, the focus of such efforts could he widened to include 
other parts of the world. Civitas: An International Civic education 
Kxchangc Program focuses on Pastern Europe and Russia. However, 
regional networks could be cultivated for similar curriculum development 
projects in Africa, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Western Europe, 
Pacific Rim countries, or others. 1'his process may he facilitated by 
electronic correspondence, making the exchange of ideas, reviews, and 
materials more efficient and the process even more collaborative. 

The possibilities for improving civic education through international 
collaboration seem endless. The process described above offers just one 
example of the ways in which such efforts enrich our knowledge of one 
another, as well a.\ our lives as professional educators. 

NOTES 

1 . Comparative Lesions for Demacraty is not intended to serve as a compre- 
hensive course of study. Instead, the lessons and materials are designed to supple- 
ment existing curriculum materials. I cachers who reviewed the lessons deemed 
them most appropriate for high, school current events. American government. 
American and world history, and advanced placement comparative government 
courses. With adaptations, some of the lessons might also he used at the middle 
sc hoof level. 

2. (.enter for Civic Education, information pamphlet, ('i vitas- An Interna- 
tional Civic Education Exihange Program (C.tlabasas. California: ( on fa lor Civic 
Education, 1 W). 2. 

3. Ibid. 

4. 1 here is considerable debate regarding the appropriate label tor the region 
that includes the C/ech Republic, Hungary, and Poland, hor the purpose ol (his 
article, we refer to the countries included in Civiras: An International Civic Edu- 
cation Exchange Program as Eastern Europe and Russia. Ear a thorough discus- 
sion of this issue, see Ihrdaluc Journal uf the American Atadmn of ,-Po and 
Science > 1 l‘l (winter |‘)<)0). 
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5- The organization of these lessons follows that successfully used by John 
J, Patrick and Richard C. Remy, Lessons or i the Constitution (boulder, Colorado: 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 1986). 

6. The “Guide to Instructional Support Materials for Russian and East 
European Studies” was provided by the Russia and East European Institute 
(REEI) at Indiana University. REEI offers an invaluable service to classroom 
teachers by making materials listed in their guide available for the cost of postage 
and insurance. 

7. Eor a discussion on the ways in which schools cultivate civic habits, sec 
Walter Parker, “The Art of Deliberation,” Educational leadership 54 (February 
1997): 18-22. Eor a ease study analysis of how to use curricular materials to 
enhance the knowledge and skills young people need to be incorporated as citi- 
zens, refer to Kathy Bickmorc, “learning Inclusion/Inclusion in Learning: Citi- 
zenship Education for a Pluralistic Society,” Theory and Research in Social 
EJucation 21 (fall 1993): 34 1—84. 

8. Kermit Hall, “The Power of Comparison in Teaching about Democ- 
racy” in Andrew Oldcnquist, cd.. Can Democracy Re Taught? (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, 1996). 

9. ibid,, 113. 

10. Ibid. 

1 1 . Ibid, 

1 2. The teachers in the initial group of “lesson developers” included James 
Reinker, Rudy Sever, Hen Trotter, and Doreen Uhas-Sauer. 

1 3- The names of these rvvcncy-rwo teachers arc too numerous to list here. 
However, their contributions were notable and their names arc listed in Compar- 
ative Lessons, iv. 

14. International reviewers from the five partner sites include Radmila 
Dostalova, Czech Republic; Gun tars Catlaks, I ,atvia; Baia/s Hidveghi, Hungary; 
Pyot.tr Polozhcvcts, Russian Federation; and Tomas/. Merta, Poland. 

13. identified in Comparative Lessons, iv. 

16. Content reviewers for the book included Dr. Ewa Busza, College of 
William and Mar)’; Dr. Katherine David-Eox, The Ohio State University; Dr. 
Donald Lutz, University of Houston; and Dr. John j. Patrick, Indiana Uitiver- 

‘‘ity- 

17. We would like to take this opportunity to thank Lisa Cary and Shannon 
Tuzzi-Palctti, our colleagues at Mershon Center. Their contributions during this 
final phase of development were essential. 

18. Each lesson was subject to at least four external reviews: an international 
reviewer, a scholar reviewer, and two classroom teachers. In addition, a majority 
of the lessons were reviewed internally before the initial dissemination of the 
pilot lessons. 

1 9. The Constitution of the Republic of Poland caused the editors a great 
deal of consternation during the final review process. After considerable debate, 
which lasted for more than a year, the Polish Constitution was passed by the 
National Assembly on April 2, 1997, and by referendum on May 25, 1997 — just 
one week before the deadline for our publication. An “unofficial" translation of 
the newly ratified Polish Constitution is included in Cl.D. 
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20. Kvcn after this extensive review process, the publication was not com- 
plete. Theresa Richard and Michael Connelly, from the Center for Civic Kduca- 
tion, deserve special recognition for their work on the final publication. 

21. During 1995-96, primary sites of Civitas included The Center for Civic 
Hducation, Calabasas, California; The Mershon Center, "I he Ohio State Univer- 
sity; the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University; the Florida 
Law-Related F.ducation Association; the Council for Citizenship F.ducation, 
Russell Sage College; and the American Federation of Teachers. 
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IMPLEMENTING NEW CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN INDIANA AND POST-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 



ROBERT S. LEMINC AND THOMAS S. VONTZ 

Although democratic principles and institutions might manifest them- 
selves variously throughout the world, commitment to fundamental 
democratic concepts and our own humanity make possible the sharing of 
educational ideas that foster and support democratic citizenship. An 
understanding of individual liberty and the rule of law, for example, arc 
significant components of an education for democratic citizenship the 
world over. However, the development of essential democratic concepts, 
although important, represents only one fundamental component of a 
sound civic education program. An effective civic education program 
must also include instructional methods that allow students to learn prin- 
ciples of democracy and skills of democratic citizenship concurrently in 
the classroom and in the larger community. 

Two innovative programs, We the People . . . The Citizen and the 
Constitution and We the People . . . Project Citizen, developed by the 
Center for Civic Education, arc examples of civic education materials that 
emphasize key principles of democracy, skills of democratic citizenship, 
and sound instructional methods that enable their adaptation and use in 
various societies and educational systems.' This article briefly describes 
these two programs and the current efforts to implement them in Indiana 
and in many post-communist countries, such as Russia. Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic 

We the People . . . The Citizen and the Comtitution 

Developed in the United States and administered nationally by the 
Center for Civic Education through a network of 50 state and 435 con- 
gressional district coordinators, We ' he People . . . is a civic education 
program that encourages elementary and secondary students to develop a 
reasoned commitment to the principles integral to sustaining a democ- 
ratic society. Since 1987 more than 20,0 00,000 students and 70,000 
teachers have been involved with the program in the United States, 
heading scholars and educators helped to develop the \Xe the People . . . 
curriculum at the upper elementary, middle, and high school levels. The 
content of the program parallels the essential questions guiding the 





National Standards for Civics and Government and is designed to comple- 
ment and enhance teaching and learning in history and government class- 
rooms. 2 Financially, the program is supported by appropriations from the 
United States Congress as well as public and private funds from various 
state and local agencies. 

At all levels, students explore tnc historical and philosophical devel- 
opment of the United States Constitution, how constitutional principles 
have been used through time, the relationship of those principles to 
public and private institutions, and the contemporary relevance of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. The high school textbook, similar in 
content to the elementary and middle school textbooks, contains the fol- 
lowing unit titles: 

1 . What are the philosophical and historical foundations of the Amer- 
ican political system? 

2. flow did the framers create the Constitution? 

3. I low did the values and principles embodied in the Constitution 
shape American institutions and practices? 

4. How have the protections of the Bill of Rights been developed and 
expanded? 

3. What rights docs the Bill of Rights protect? 

6. What arc the roles of the citizen in American society? 

Upon completion of the curriculum, students can demonstrate their 
knowledge by taking a test on the history and principles of the United 
vStates Constitution and by participating in the program’s culminating 
activity — a simulated congressional hearing. Before the hearing, the class 
is divided into six groups, one for each unit of the text. On ring the 
hearing, students testify before members of the community who act as 
members of Congress and ask the students constitutional questions. Hacli 
three-judge panel (one for each of the six units) selects and asks questions 
chosen from a pool of potential questions each group of students receives 
in advance of the hearing. The students have four minutes to deliver a 
prepared response before the judges. At the conclusion of the prepared 
statement, the judges engage the students in follow-up questions relating 
to their unit and their prepared statements. They conclude the activity 
with a systematic, standards-based evaluation of the students’ perfor- 
mance. At the elementary and middle school levels, the congressional 
hearings are non-competitive. At the high school level, congressional 
hearings arc either competitive or non-coinpcritivc and conducted at the 
district, state, and national levels. 

Research confirms positive ejjccts of the We the People . . . program. 1 n 1 994, 
Stanford University political science professor Richard Brody found that 
high school students taking part in the We the People . . . program develop 
stronger attachments to political beliefs, attitudes, and values essential to 





living in a democracy than other students and most adults. 5 The Brody 
study, based on 1,351 student responses, suggests that students partici- 
pating in the We the People . . . program exhibit more political tolerance.* 
After participating in the program, students tend to place fewer restric- 
tions on individual liberties (e.g., freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
as well as due process rights) than students enrolled in traditional govern- 
ment and civics classes.' In addition, the study revealed that students par- 
ticipating in the competitive legislative hearings arc more interest* d in 
politics, feel more politically effective, and perceive fewer limits on their 
own political freedom. 6 

A 1993 study sponsored by the Social Studies Development Center 
of Indiana University compared 375 students enrolled in the We the 
People . . . program with Ml students attending traditional civics classes.' 
Both groups were given a sixty-item test on the history and principles of 
the Bill of Rights. I he results of the study indicate that 79 percent of the 
students enrolled in the classes using the We the People . . . program out- 
performed students enrolled in the traditional government classes.* '1’his 
“suggests that students participating in the We the People . . . program 
gained knowledge and understanding of the Bill of Rights that is superior 
to students in government classes using traditional textbooks.” 5 

In addition to studies that compare students' civic knowledge or atti- 
tudes, Dr. Ruth Mitchell, an evaluation specialist, has analyzed the simu- 
lated congressional hearings as a means of student assessment. After 
examining the materials and attending a congressional hearing, Mitchell 
writes: 

Hie competition and preparation for it have I jump efTcctx on student's learning. 

1 cachets assert that the knowledge learned from the curriculum and competition is 
drawn on all year. . . . The competition has enormous jH>icntul as a model for the 
evaluation of hiumyAocul studies and government classes. It is the mosi imagina- 
tive and well -organized assessment I know of — more impressive than current ideas 
at the sure Irvrl It promotes students’ responsibility for their own learning, makes 
rcachers into guides rather than authorities, gives the subject a "real-life" impor- 
tance for students, and allows the students to experience the stimulation of healthy 
risk.’ 

We the People . . . The (it Uni and the Constitution in Indiana. Participa- 
tion in the We the People . . . program, is voluntary in Indiana and 
throughout the United States. ( )ne challenge to implementing such a 
program is in publicizing its existence and benefits to teachers, adminis- 
trators, community members, and students. Through a network of com- 
mitted people and organizations, the We the People . . . program has 
attracted broad participation throughout Indiana. Fach year thousands of 
students and more than a hundred teachers participate in the program at 
the elementary, middle, and high school levels. At the high school level, 
competitive simulated congressional hearings are held in each of Indiana’s 





ten congressional districts. The winners of each district competition meet 
in Indianapolis at the stare competition. The winner of that competition 
represents Indiana at the national competition held each April in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The 1997 Indiana representative, Gistlc High School (New- 
burgh, Indiana), placed fourth in the nation. 

The success of the program in Indiana lias developed gradually and 
through the efforts of many organizations and people. The program is 
administered centrally through the Indiana Program for Law-Related 
Education at the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana Univer- 
sity. The program is also supported by the Indiana Stare Bar Association, 
Indiana Bar Foundation, and the Indiana State Department of H.ducation. 
These organizations help to ensure the success of the program in Indiana 
through both financial and organizational support. They arc instrumental 
in helping to locate and attract interested teachers to the program; provide 
community members to serve as district coordinators, judges, or guest 
speakers; and support the program administratively. 

Another reason for the program’s success in Indiana is related to the 
creation of the We the People . . . Summer Institute held each year at the 
School of Education of Indiana University and conducted by the Social 
Studies Development Center. Again, to offer the week-long Summer 
Institute at no cost to teachers would nor be possible without the assis- 
tance of the organizations mentioned previously. The Summer Institute 
brings thirty-five interested elementary, middle, and high school teachers 
together with constitutional scholars from a variety of disciplines. The 
scholars give lectures and lead discussions on constitutional themes 
related to the curriculum units of the program. S he teachers arc divided 
into teams, each of which cooperatively prepares answers to constitutional 
questions that arc a part of the program. 

At the conclusion of the Summer Institute, teachers participate in a 
congressional hearing identical to the ones their students will participate 
in during the school year. Teachers leave the institute with increased con- 
stitutional knowledge, a wealth of resources related to the study of the 
Constitution, and the ability to implement the Ur the People . . . cur- 
riculum in their own classrooms. 

We the People . . . in post-communist countries. Although developed in the 
United States, the format and instructional methods that are a part of the 
We the People. . . program are being adapted for use in former communist 
countries of Europe and the Soviet Union. The support of Civitas: An 
International Civic Education Exchange Program, an organization whose 
purpose is to strengthen effective civic education in new and established 
democracies, has been critical to the adaptation and translation of 
both the VVr the People . . . and Project Citizen materials lor use in civic 
education programs in posi-tonuminist countries. 
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Through the efforts of Civitas, the format of the We the People . . . 
program is being used as a model for effective civic education in Russia. 13 
In 1997, a translation of the We the People . . . textbook was published and 
used in teacher seminars throughout Russia. Nearly 70 percent of Russian 
teachers who reviewed the materials indicated “the text was a good basis 
for creating a course of study of their own Constitution. ” 1, In 1 998, the 
Russian Association for Civic Education is publishing and distributing at 
least 10,000 translated copies of the We the People . . . textbook. 

After visiting We the People . . . competitions in the United States and 
teachers who use rhe program in the United States, Hungarian educators 
decided to create a simulation exercise, similar to the one used as the cul- 
minating activity for the We the People . . . program, as a part of their own 
civic education program. 14 In the first year of the program’s existence, 
more than three hundred students participated in what Hungarian civic 
educators call "Citizen in a Democracy,” and this program has even 
earned the support of Hungarian President Arpad Clone/.. Additionally, 
lessons from the We the People . . . textbook have been featured in teacher 
workshops in Bosnia and the Czech Republic and arc being adapted for 
use in those countries. 

We the People . . . Project Citizen 

Project Citizen, also developed in the United States and administered 
by the Center for Civic Education, is a portfolio-based civic education 
program that focuses on state and local governments and is designed for 
upper elementary and middle school students. Emphasizing citizen inter- 
action with local and state governments, the curriculum actively engages 
students in learning how to monitor and influence public policy and 
encourages civic participation among students, their parents, and 
members of the community. As a class project, students work together in 
small groups to identify and study a public policy issue and eventually 
develop an "action plan” for implementing a chosen policy. Divided into 
four groups, the class produces a portfolio demonstrating their work on 
the issue. 

Working in cooperative teams, students learn to interact with each 
other and their government through a five-stop process that includes: 

1. identifying a public policy problem in their community, 

2, gathering and evaluating information on the problem, 

3- examining and evaluating solutions, 

A. selecting or developing a proposed public, and 

S. developing an action plan. 

Each team’s work is displayed in a class portfolio containing a four- 
part (otic part for each group) exhibit and a documentation binder. 
Similar to the culminating activity of the U? the People . . . program, stii- 



dents are encouraged to demonstrate their knowledge through a simu- 
lated legislative hearing. During the hearing, each of the four portfolio 
groups prepares and presents a statement on its section of the portfolio 
before a panel of community representatives who ask questions and judge 
the quality of each team’s work. The format offers students an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their knowledge and understanding of how public 
policy is formulated while providing teachers with an excellent means of 
assessing performance. 

Project Citizen in Indiana. l ; .f forts to implement the Project Citizen 
program in Indiana arc in the early stages of development. Using the 
success of the We the People. . . The Citizen and the Constitution program 
as a model, the Indiana Program for Law-Related Education has elicited 
the same network of organizations that support the We the People . . . 
program to assist in promoting Project Citizen. Five classes participated in 
the first state-level legislative hearings held in Lifayette, Indiana, in May 
1997. Some classes selected more general issues (c.g., juvenile delin- 
quency) on which to develop their projects while others chose problems 
specific to their own circumstances (c.g., keeping the school courtyard 
clean). Their portfolios were judged by a team of community members 
who engaged the students in conversations about their portfolios. I lie 
portfolio of Franklin Township Middle School (Indianapolis, Indiana) 
represented Indiana at tile first national-level Project Cili n competition 
and placed among the top five schools in the nation. 

lake the We the People . . . The Citizen and the Constitution program, 
one of the challenges to implementing the Project Citizen program is 
informing teachers of its existence and of how to successfully incorporate 
it into their classes, lb assist in overcoming these difficulties, a series of 
one-day teacher workshops, set to begin in the spring of 1998, will he 
held throughout Indiana. During the workshops, teachers review Project 
Citizen materials and explore possibilities for implementation in their 
own classrooms. In addition, teachers have the opportunity to interact 
with others who have successfully implemented the curriculum. 

Project Citizen in post-coniniuuPt countries. 1 he adaptation, translation, 
and use of Project Citi/cn materials in newly established democracies is 
somewhat more natural than that of We the People . . . i he Citizen and 
the Constitution. Because of its focus on community problems and 
student interaction with state and local government (as opposed to the 
locus on lire United States Constitution m the UF the People . . . 
program), the program may he adapted with only slight modifications. 
Some form of the Project Citizen program currently is being used in 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic. Russia, and Bosnia-1 lerzcgovina. 1 ' 

Over the past two years Bosnia ! Icr/egovina has developed a Project 
Citizen piogtam involving hundreds of teachers and thousands of 
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students. In 1997 the first Federation-wide Project Citizen competition 
was held and included eighteen classes, nineteen teachers, and more than 
three hundred students. Although many of the public policy issues 
selected by students in Bosnia- Herzegovina were unique to their own situ- 
ation (c.g., addressing the needs of refugees), many others were similar to 
ones selected by students in other countries (c.g., environmental con- 
cerns). 

I nc Project Citizen program is a major part of the civic education 
program in the Czech Republic as well. 16 By the end of 1997, more than 
1,400 copies of the Czech version of Project Citizen were distributed to 
teachers. Contributing to (he success of the program in the Czech 
Republic is the widespread belief among educators and scholars that the 
program supports important democratic ideals through creative teaching 
methods. 

Conclusion 

Civic educators in the United States, Ruropc, and throughout the 
world benefit from the exchange of ideas and materials that have been a 
part of Civitas. Both the We the People . . . The Citizen and the Constitu- 
tion and Project Citizen programs, although developed in the United 
States, arc examples of effective civic education programs adapted and 
welcomed in various countries that value teaching and learning the princi- 
ples and skills of democratic citizenship. In some instances major changes 
in the content have been necessary for successful implementation, but in 
others, mere translations of materials have been adequate to supplement 
existing civic education programs. The exchange of ideas about teaching 
methods and the development of curricular materials between educators 
in the United States and post-communist countries have expanded the 
opportunities for students around the world to learn more about govern- 
ment, how ; t works, and the responsibilities of citizens in a democratic 
society. 

The examples of the We the People . . . The -Citizen and the C'onstitu- 
tion and Project Citizen programs suggest that good ideas about educa- 
tion, democracy, or indeed any topic, can and should be shared 
throughout the world. Countries, cultures, educational systems, political 
systems, or, perhaps more accurately, human beings, have enough in 
common to exchange and use principles and practices of democracy. 
Schools, teachers, students, and ultimately countries and the world will 
reap the benefits of this process. 

NOTKS 

l . I hesc iustrtu tioiul materials were published by the Center for ( 'ok hdu- 
cation in Calabasas, California. 
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2. Charles N, Quigley ct al„ cds.. National Standards for Civics and Govern- 
ment (Calabasas, California: Center for Civic Kducation, 1994), 87-88. Kor 
grades nine through twelve, development of the standards was guided by the fol- 
lowing organizing questions: What are civic life, politics, and government? What 
are the foundations of the American political system? How does the government 
established by the Constitution embody the purposes, values, and principles of 
American democracy? What is the relationship of the United States to other 
nations and to world affairs? What are the roles of the citizen in American 
democracy? 

3. Richard A. Brody, Secondary Education and Political Attitudes: Exam- 
ining the Effects on Political Tolerance of the We the People . . . Curriculum 
(Calahasas, California: Center for Civic Kducation, 1994), I 0-1 2. 

4- Ibid., 12. 

5. Ibid., 12. 

6- Ibid., 1 5- 
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People . . . The Citizen and the Constitution Program Using " With Liberty and 
Justice for All" (Bloomington, Indiana: Social Studies Development Center, 
1993), 8. 
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10. Ruth Mitchell. Vesting for Learning: How Neu> Approaches to Evaluation 
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I 1. See Charles N. Quigley and Jack N. Hoar, “Civitas: An International 
Civic Kducation Exchange Program” in this journal issue for a detailed account 
of Civitas. 

12. Sec Pyotr Polo/hcvets, Stephen L. S'chcehier, and Rimma Perclmutcr 
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Center Correspondent |0 (fall 1997): 1 1. 
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INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVES IN ERIC 
ON METHODS AND MATERIALS 
FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 



THOMAS S. VON'i'Z 

Although important throughout the history of democracy, the relation- 
ship of schooling, democracy, and citizenship recently has attracted 
increased attention throughout the world. Entering a ccmurics-old and 
continuing discussion, newly formed or reinstated democracies join 
others in attempting to formulate educational experiences that are consis- 
tent with and supportive oi democratic principles. As the world’s largest 
educational database, the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) provides a valuable resource for those interested in obtaining 
information and materials specifically related to education for democratic 
citizenship. I lie ERIC, database, ERIC documents on microfiche, and 
other ERIC, system resources are accessible in more than one thousand 
institutions in twenty-seven countries. I he following annotated bibliog- 
raphy is a small sampling of the many materials on civic education avail- 
able through ERIC and is representative of a variety of international 
perspectives. 

ERIC' is an information system of the United States Department of 
Education. Founded in 1966, F.RIC, consists ol sixteen clearinghouses, 
each of which acquires current educational materials in specific subject 
areas fe.g. , social studics/social science education). I he F.RIC' Clearing- 
house for Social Studies/Social Science Education is located at Indiana 
University’s Social Studies Development Center and is directed by John J. 
Patrick. F'RIC, provides access to educational documents through its 
information storage and retrieval system. 1 he F.RIC, system also maintains 
monthly print publications corresponding to the database records that 
publicize documents and periodical literature on education. Rnoutref in 
l. ducat ton (RIE) reports on documents in education, including lesson 
plans, curriculum guides, and research papers. A RIE record is denoted by 
a number preceded by the letters "HD,” such as El) 375 (M8. The 
Current Index to Journals m F.ducation (CIJF.) reports on periodical liter- 
ature published in approximately 830 major education and education- 
related journals. Each CIJF record is denoted bv a number preceded by 
die letters FJ, such as EJ 50t) ^5 . Ilotii RIF and C f||* print records 




provide the author. title, publisher, and sponsoring organization as well as 
a summary of the thesis, purpose, and content of the document. 

HR1C documents may be accessed in a number 
public Internet access is available through the World Wide ^cb. f 
more information contact ACCESS hRIC toll-free at (8< W) 538-274 .or 
use http:llwww.aspemyi.comt eric to visit the systcm-wic c . 

Wide Web site. In addition, HRIC retrieval system, are available at hug 

public and university libraries. .. 1nf „ 

The full text of many of the international civic cduca.ion klh d 
ments referenced in this bibliography may be accessed through hi J - 
microfiche collections available at major libraries, purchased through the 
World Wide Web (electronic image format copies of documents with 
copyright clearance) through the HRIC Document Reproduction Service 
(HORS) webpage ( http:lleclrs.comf) , or ordered (paper copies) throng 
EDRS: HRIC lUmcn, Reproduction Service, 7420 Ft rUerton Rood. 
Suite 110. Springfield, Virginia 22153^2, telephone: (800) ^3-3'^. 

C'ljH articles annotated in this bibliography can be found in majc 
library periodical collections or purchased from article reprint services 
such as at CARl- UnCover, 3801 H. Florida, Suite 300, Denver, Colorado 
80210, telephone: (800) * 7 87-' 1 979. To obtain articles from journals that 
do not permit reprints or ones not available m the library, write ,rcct > 1 ^ 
the publisher. Addresses of publishers arc listed m the from of each . .s- 
of CIJH, the monthly prim publication available m mans rekru 

departments of libraries. « , 

Since 1992 more than 1,300 documents and journal articles hau 

been added to the HRIC database with Viti/.cnship education as a major 
descriptor. The annotated bibliography that follows is select ne. 1 u 
resources on civic education were chosen because of their rckv.r.ut ( . 
international audience, the degree to which they serve as examp c-s < I 
other types of resources in the database, and then timeliness m the con- 
tinuing civic education dialogue, l he list n h> no means compreheimvC; 
Rather, selected documents represent the best resources in tlu I KK. data 
h esc that relate specifically to civic education lor democracy from a vanus 
ofTnicrnational perspectives. An URIC search would yteld a varrerv ol 
oilier valuable resources in addition to the following selections. 

Benavot. Aaron. “Hducarion and Political IW raii/ati«M.: Cro^-N-j. -onal and 
I onui(iuiiiial Findings." fWJWM.Y hhuatum Rei .e,r -!<> (Noxemkr 

v- .*<n i ",v) . hsN. tunu toso. 

This article evaluates the relative importance of education., . -onomu. 
and cultural Lutors in supporting the emergence and stability of dc.nocr.u ’ 
JX,,., from nset more than one hundred countries on long-term change 
dernoc r u v l‘>f.S-K0 and 1 ‘>80-88. support an insuumonal perspective that 
emphasi/cs .he effect of elite higher education (as opposed to mass rJiKUt..*n 
and literate ) on political outcomes mkIi as democr.ui/ation 
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Bir/.ca, Cesar. Strategies for InterculiuraUy-Oriented Civics Teaching at Primary and 
Seco.vUy Level. I'inal Symposium at Timisoara, Romania, December 7-11, 
1 994. Alexandria, Virginia: KDRS, 1 994. HD 395 920. 

reports on the final symposium of the "Strategics for Imcrculturally- 
Jncnted Civics Peaching at Primary and Secondary Level” pilot project, pre- 
sent an overview of the various aspects of the project, and outlines the results of 
the experimental phase in which forty teachers representing sixteen Kuropcan 
countries conducted civics education projects. Among the results were signifi- 
cant changes in the organization of civics education and in tcacher/pupil skills, 
changes in curricula, unproved arrangements for pupil cooperation and partici- 
pation and incorporation of the intcrcultura! dimension into curricula and 
school life. I he report closes with twelve conclusions and recommendations 
resulting from the symposium. 



Butts, freeman. Analysts of Civic education in the l failed States: National Stan- 

dards and Civic Education in the United States. Paper presented at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Western Democracy and Hastern Uurope: Political, 
hconomic and Social Changes. Hast Berlin, Germany, 1991. HD 345 993. 

Butts paper discusses the status of civic education in the United States and 
the place of civic education in the current movement to establish national goals 
and standards for education. Most current reform efforts (c.g., America 2000} 
approach civic education by means of increasing the role of history' and geog- 
raphy in the curriculum- Civics and government need to be established as core 
subjects in the curriculum. I he seven hundred-page curriculum framework, 
C, vitas (created by the Center for Civic Hducation). is described as one of the 
most important recent developments in civic education. The Ci vitas table of 
contents is apjsended. 

Catla ks, Gumars. Political Culture in Latvian Schools: Preparation for Democratic 
Citizenship. Paper presented at the International Conference on Individualism 
and Community in a Democratic Society. Washington DC, 1996. HD 402 
257. 



Catlaks describes the history of Latvia’s political culture in relation to the 
country s democrat i /.at ion. particularly in its schools over the last decade. 
Although many latvian institutions have been slow to change, visible democ- 
rats developments have taken place in the classroom between teachers and stu- 
dents. I he change has come mainly as an expansion in teachers’ and students’ 
freedom to make their own decisions. Prescriptions for Utvian teachers to con- 
tinue the growth of their students’ democratic citizenship include introducing 
new democracy education subject materials, teaching methods, and hands-on 
teacher training beginning with the primary- level for teachers of all disciplines. 

Chaffee, Steven H., and others. Political Socialization via a Nnvspaper-in -Schools 
Program in Argentina: Effects of Variations in leaching Methods. Etna l Report to 
the Spencer I nundation. Alexandria, Virginia: H.DRS, 1997. HD 40‘S 622 

I his report examined the effects on political socialization of students in 
grades five and six. based on teachers’ use oflocal newspapers in classrooms 
throughout Argentina (except in Buenos Aires) during the 1995 school year. 
Data were collected by self-administered questionnaires filled out bv students, 
to measure educational outcomes, and by teachers, regarding teaching methods, 
throughout the country. Results indicated that use of the newspaper in the 
classroom significantly and positively affected students’ political knowledge. 
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democratic norms, and communication behaviors. Strong ericas were found on 
tolerance, support for democracy, the formation of political opinions, and on 
communication behaviors such as discussing politics with family members and 
reading the newspaper at home. 

Organ, John J.. and Patricia K. Kuhow, cds. Citizenship lidumtion Bibliography. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Citizenship Hducaiion Policy Study, 1996. HD 405 
283. 

litis bibliography cites more titan three hundred publications on citizen- 
ship education. Sources, arranged alphabetically by author, include hooks, 
journal articles, conference papers, periodicals, reports, curricula, essays, hand- 
books, standards, teaching guides, research studies, and bibliographies from 
1931 to October 1996, 

Cogan, John j., and Patricia K. Kuhow. cds. Citizenship Theory Bibliography. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Citizenship Kducation Policy Study, 1996. HD 405 28 2. 

Organ and Kubow cite more than 150 publications on citizenship theory. 
Sources, arranged alphabetically by author, include books, journal articles, 
essays, reports, conference papers, and periodicals from 1916 to October 1996. 

De-Simone. Deborah M. “Hducaiional Challenges Pacing Pastern Kuropc." Social 
Hducaiion 60 (Pebruary 1996); 104-06. PJ 526 703. ISSN: 0037-7724. 

De-Simone identifies three major educational problems facing Pastern 
Puropc: the development of a new philosophy of education, new methodolo- 
gies of education, and new methods of training teachers. Site also examines the 
first tentative steps in these efforts and discusses education finance problems. 

Dosialova, Radmila. Humanistic and Democratic Goals in the Czech Secondtry School 
{Aims and Outlooks). Alexandria, Virginia: P.DRS, 1993- HD 372 021. 

Dostalova argues that a tradition exists in the Czech cultural background 
for humanity and democracy in education, and that those values can be incor- 
porated into the school environment again. The long-term isolation of Czecho- 
slovakia from the developments in the social sciences that have taken place in 
the West since 1939 has resulted in an aversion to modern social sciences. 
Czech participants in discussions on the content of civic education agree that 
the central aim of civic education is to develop in students the skills for indi- 
vidual responsibility and social participation. I he goal of social science teaching 
that developed from participant discussions is to provide pupils with ars under- 
standing of the principles of a democratic society and to identify the funda- 
mental values of a democracy, (extracurricular activities based in the civics 
curriculum help the students to think critically, listen with discernment, and 
communicate with power and precision. 

1‘eichter. Pat, and others, “building Civic (education in Bosnia. " Social fducatum. 60 
(November- December 1996): 426-27. !\J 536 '’61. ISSN: 003^-^72't. 

"1 his work presents three brief articles recalling United States teachers’ 
experiences conducting civic education workshops in Bosnia. Pat hcichter 
writes “Would 1 Return? In a Heart heat." Call 1 luschlc examines “Beauty in 
rhe Midst of Devastation.’ Mary Bristol considers “Making Connections 
between Cultures." 

Hanson, U. Mark. “Hducaiional Change under Autocratic and Democratic Covern* 
mems: 1 he Case of Argentina." Comparative T.ducation Review -W (November 
1996): 303 17 HJ 536 497. jsSN-0303-0008 




1 lie author compares tin* strategies, procedures, .nid mm nines ofcduc.t* 
tioiul reform under Argentina's military autocratic government (1976-83) and 
(he civilian democratic government that followed (l9K.l-9.iJ. Me points out 
that the harsh change strategies employed by the military regime proved ineffec- 
tive, even disastrous, hut the participative strategies of the democratic period 
also encountered numerous bat tiers. 

Krauss, Mils S. Japan < Democracy. How Much Change? Headline Senes No. ,W 5 
Ithaca, New York: foreign Policy Association, 1995. HD 392 697. ISBN: 
(1-H71 24- 163-3. ISSN: 001 ;’-H7Htl* 

I his analysis of Japan s democracy focuses on changes in the postwar 
period and explores how the must recent changes are rooted in earlier transi- 
tions. It considers the potential future effects of those changes. After a brief 
introduction, lour chapters follow' Japan's democracy from the revolutionary 
changes of the American Occupation (1945-52) to the evolution that began 
with the Occupation and continued through the 1980s. to the upheavals of 
1993-94, and finally, to the present and future of Japan's democracy. A final 
section presents suggested discussion questions for students and discussion 
groups 

Kuhnierkor, I isa. I he l oiuulauons of Participatory Democracy " Moral Id to at ion 
horum 20 (winter 1995): 05 -O I J5.M ’(,5 ISSN IHM-6ih0. 

Kulimcr!ter\ article summarizes the "H'rce to learn. H'rce to Teach'' 
program that draws linkages between considerate and compassionate hehasior 
relevant to young « hildrcti, and Jemnetatic values. Various charts. md activities 
illuminating class, school, and safety rules also instruct the students in sm h 
demos rat ic com epts -is < oiiipmuiise a nd c onsenwis 

I .n-t r. Mark. ed. lorlijymg the hiun/httions l f m fed States Support for Developing and 
Strengthening Detnocruty in Ida ( .entral /• urope New York' Institute of Interna- 
tional I'.diuatiou. 1990 HI) -lO-t 958. ISBN. 08 ’.’06-2 

i be hast (..entral I'tirope Information l-xcliangc collects and disseminates 
mfoim.iuon on exchange and training programs imdei taken with l mud Suites 
private and govcrnmctiial fund mg,. I hts studs' focused on programs related to 
democrat i/at i« •ii and civil society. z\n tutrocluctorv section defines the patame- 
ters. background, and research methodology; lists the funding agencies 
involved; and summarizes some of the survey results and conclusions. Section 
one highlights assistance efforts desoied to legal reform: reviews the history of 
l biited States assistance to nongovernmental organizations m hast Central 
Hurojx". illustrates with a cast* studs many aspects of a program of assistance to 
local governments; and presents a model for assisting the development of non- 
governmental organizations fostering human rights Section two of the leport 
includes a sample project survey and various types of ptogtam data, mh.Ii as 
organization bv prim.it v field of activity, tvjx* of project, funding, and comae t 
person -Appendixes contain a lot of Sotos t’oiindaiion and Demo, r.u v 
Network programs 

Static b, James. ( irtc hducatton in the ( eech Republn ASH/' Annual aleetin^ Vape> 
Paper presented at the Annual M ding of the Association for (he Studs of 
i ligher Hducatton. Orlando, Honda. 1995. HI ) 39 | -j3! . 

Mans h describes a spec ts of the transition taking place in (."/edi educa- 
tional efforts since the Vels-et Uevolution of !‘)8'b panic ul.ulv changes in the 
teaching of civic education in ihc school' Me takes the position that govern- 
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rncnts. no nuucr their type, find it important to nioiJ new generations in areas 
of civic responsibility. His study is based on exploratory interviews with stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators at the University of South Bohemia and 
at the Ministry of Hducation in I 992-94, and on a limited review of the 
literature. 

Mistrik, Urich. Aesthetics and Civics. Cultural Dimension of Civic KduiJtioti. Alexan- 
dria, Virginia: h.DRS, 1996. HD 400 2 22. ISBN: 80-855 18-40-6. 

This work reacts to the general neglect of cultural behavior education 
within civic education; illuminates particular problems, in the Huropean 
context, of civic education in Slovakia; and concentrates on the main ideas of 
the PH ARK project “Hducation for Citizenship and Huropean Studies.” Key 
ideas from the Department ofKthic and Civic Hducation in the faculty of b.du- 
oation, Comcnius University, in Bratislava (Slovakia), and also ideas about new 
concepts for civic education and teacher training are presented. 

Oldcnquist, Andrew, ed. Can Democrar, Be Taught? Bloomington, Indiana: Phi 
Delta Kappa KJucationa! Poundation. 1996. HD 401 2(1?. ISBN: 0-87367- 
489-8. 

I his collection of essays was presented at a 1993 conference on hducation 
for Democracy. All essays are concerned with aspects of the ideal of democracy: 
whar ir is, how it evolves, and the goals of democracy vet to be achieved. Con- 
tributors from the United States, South Africa, (icrrn.tnv. and Russia are 
exerts in civic education, problems of minorities, the United States Constitu- 
tion, the transition to democrat v in former communist countries, and educa- 
tion and democracy in South Africa and Japan. Kach essay implies that 
democracy has a concrete definition with a range of features and that, despite 
the imprimatur of “democrat v" applied by a government, not all governments 
claiming to be democracies are true and genuine democracies. 

Patrick, John J. “Civil Society in Democracy’s lhird Wave- Implications tor Civic 
hducation. Social litiucaiion 6(1 (November-Dee ember 1996): 41-1-17 l*J 536 
"‘36. ISSN: 0037- *724. 

Patrick discusses civil society as a central idea in the recent global resin 
gencc of democrat j. Recent developments represent a turning awav from state- 
centered conceptions of government and a renewal of voluntary, 
community- based, non- governmental organi/ itions as a means of renewing 
democracy. As civil society has surged globally, it has sagged in the United 
States, its long-time exemplar. 1 he time is ripe lo seek a renewal of civil society 
in the United States through civic education and current educational reforms. 

Patrick, John J. Community and Individuality in Civic Education jor Democrat)' 
Paper presented at the International (.onfctcncc on Individualism amt Com- 
munity in a Democratic Society, Washington. DC, 1996. I'D -1(1 3. 205. 

I his work argues that impiirv min the relationship of community and 
individuality should heat the center of civic education and presents five recom- 
mendations that should help civic educators meet this challenge. (1) teach the 
analysis and appraisal of public issues about community and individuality and 
eniplusi/o those issues that have been landmarks of public debate in United 
States history: (2) reach comparatively and internationally about public issues 
pertaining to community and individuality in different constitutional democra- 
cies of the world; ( }) coiuhn t the classroom and the school m a manner that 
exemplifies conjoining the community and the individual in a democratic civic 





culture: (4) use service learning in the community outside the school to teach 
the civic virtues and skills needed to conjoin the community and the individual 
in civic life: and (5) teach the civic knowledge, skills, and virtues that constitute 
a common core of learning that will maintain the culture of a community and 
at the same time teach individuals to think critically in order to free themselves 
from unworthy traditions and seek the improvement of the community. 

Patrick, John J. National Standards as Reflectors and Directors of Practices in Civic 
Education in the United States of America. Paper presented at the Civitas inter- 
national Civic Education Conference, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1996. P.D 403 
204. 

The National Standards are examined here by the responses to three ques- 
tions: What conception of civic education is conveyed by these National Stan- 
dards? Whar notable trends in educational practices exemplify' the imple- 
mentation or operationalization of ideas in the standards? How have the 
National Standards influenced national assessment of student achievement? 
The report concludes that since 1994 the standards have become criteria by 
which to criticize constructively civic education programs and practices. It 
argues that the National Standards in (.ivies project should nor he a “one-shot” 
project. Rather, constructive criticism directed at the standards should stimu- 
late the next round of development of United States national standards for civic 
education. 

Print, Murray. “The New Civics Hducation: An Integrated Approach for Australian 
Schools." Social Education 60 (November— December, 1996): 443—46. H.J 336 
763. ISSN: 0037-7724. 

This article describes the recent revitalization of civics education in Aus- 
tralian schools. The approach incorporates traditional citizenship education 
into a new curriculum that addresses environmental and multicultural issues. 
Print also delineates the guidelines and goals of this new curriculum. 

Quigley, (diaries N., and (diaries Bahrnuellcr, eds. Civitas: A Eramework for Civic 
Education. New York: National Council for the Social Studies Publications, 
1991. HD 340 654. 

Civitas is a curriculum framework that sets forth a set of national goals ro 
he achieved in a civic education curriculum, primarily for K-12 public and 
private schools. It proposes to specify the knowledge and skills needed by 
people to perform their roles as citizens in the United States democracy- 1 here 
arc two major sections in the framework: a rationale that explains the basic phi- 
losophy, purpose, and nature of the framework and a statement of goals and 
objectives that civic education should foster. I his second section is divided into 
three parts — Civic Virtue, Civic Participation, and Civic Knowledge and Intel- 
lectual Skills. The intended audience for the curriculum is educators at state 
and local levels who arc concerned with the development of civic education cur- 
ricula in the schools. Classroom teachers also may find the framework a useful 
resource and reference hook. A six-page executive summary is appended. 

Quigley, Charles N., and others. We the People . . . Project Citizen: A Civic Educa- 
tion Project for (ir,ides (•> through 9. Calabasus, California: ( enter for Civic H.du- 
cation. 1996 HD 027 212. ISBN: 0-8981 8-1 56-9. 

This project is designed to help students develop c it i/ciiship skills impor- 
tant for intelligent and cffccti 'c participation in a self-governing society. Spe- 
cific educational objectives include helping students learn how to express their 
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opinions; howto decide which level of government and which agency is most 
appropriate for dealing with the community problems they identify; and how 
to influence policy decisions at that level of government. The guide provic ,s 
students wich step-by-step instructions for identifying and studying a public 
policy problem and for developing a class portfolio, an organized cumulative 
collection of information (statements, charts, graphs, photographs, and original 
art work) that makes up the class plan for the public policy issue the class has 
studied. 

Remy, Richard C., and jacck Strzemiec/.ny, cds. Building Civic Education for Democ- 
racy in Poland Washington, DC: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1996. 103 396 986. ISBN: 0-87986-069-3- 

This book reflectively analyzes the effort since 1991 by Polish and United 
States educators to develop civic education programs for schools and teachers in 
Poland. There arc thirteen chapters by authors from the United States and 
Haste rn Kurope. Appendixes include a list of kducation for Democratic Citizen- 
ship in Poland (KDCP) publications, a list of documents related to HDCP, and 
an overview of the education system in Poland. 

Saver. John, cd. Developing Schools for Democra>y in hurope. An Example of / ram- 
i' u rope an Cooperation in education. Wallingford, kngland: 1 rianglc Books. 

1995. HD 402 258. ISBN: 1-873927- 13-4. 

Saycr and others describe the work of a Trans- Kuropean Mobility Schemes 
for University Studies (TFMPUS) project, directed by John Saver and baseJ m 
the Department of Hducational Studies of the University of Oxford. I he 
project’s activities, concerned principally with the development of democratic 
processes in the element a rv. secondary, and higher education systems of the 
Czech Republic and Poland, arc illustrated through twenty papers, iaken 
together, these papers provide an extensive case study of a demtKrat ie collabora- 
tion by four Kuropcan universities from very different social, economic, polit- 
ical. and cultural settings, working with local schools and authorities across 
disciplines in an attempt to develop schools lor denun rat y in hurope. 

Sears, Alan. "What Research I ells Us about Citizenship in h.nglish Canada. C.ana- 
dian Social Studies 30 (spring 1996): 121-27. h.J 631 609. ISSN: H91-162X. 

Scars reviews recent research tin citizenship education in Canada and dis- 
covers that, although citizenship education is widely promoted, little is known 
about actual classroom practices and wide disparities exist about the ven det 1 
it ion of citizenship. Some evidence suggests improvement; however, more 
research is needed. 

Slonic/ynski, Kazimicrz M.. and CoIJie Shabad. “Continuity and Change in Polit- 
ical Socialization in Poland." Comparative Education Renew •! I (1 ehruary 
1 99'’): 44_-n h] 639 943- IsSN: 0010-4086. 

Polish teachers who volunteered to introd*'* e civic education about 
democracy, parents, and students aged thirteen to fourteen were surveyed ro 
examine individual levels of support lor democracy and a market ccutmmv m 
relation to three psychological dimensions widely thought to a fleer political and 
economic altitudes- die valuation of sell-direction, authoritarian conservatism, 
and resistance torliange. 

Smith. Duane b / he Implication, of the hidivtdualtan'l <>>n mumtaiian Debate for 
Civic Education Ofnervatiom and Prejudice t Paper presented at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Individualism and Community in a Demin i.Hr ''ociety. 
Washington. I Hi. RH6. HD'KM 201. 

HI 
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Smith evaluates how civic education in the United States is affected by the 
competing theories of liberalism and communiiarianism. luch theory's intellec- 
tual history and meaning is explained briefly. The implications of the “debate 
between the defenders of liberalism and their communitarian critics for civic 
education," although few, include educators’ excessive concern for the affairs of 
the community; students' ability to evaluate liberal and communitarian claims; 
students’ comprehension of democratic theory and the history of democratic 
practice; students’ behavior in terms of the requirements of basic civility and 
responsibility; and students’ awareness of and desire to experience life’s possibil- 
ities. Comparing democracy to the theater, civic educators need to prepare their 
students of democratic politics to be. when not acting, audiences of “enlight- 
ened and critical viewers, readers, i ' listeners" who attend most performances. 

Sinuiwjcrt, Dale 1. “International i . ucs. Community, and Civic Kducation.'’ 
Peabody Journal of education 70 (summer 1995): 1 19-38- K’J 523 829. ISSN: 
0161-956X. 

1 his paper discusses community and morality in an international context, 
recommending a transnational ethic grounded in international custom and 
agreement and noting that the Nuremberg Obligation provides a foundation 
for such an ethic. Snauwaert maintains that this ethic provides the moral foun- 
dation for .| civic education cognizant of global interdependence. 

Spieclter, hen, and Jan Stcuici. "Political l iberalism. Civic Kducation. and the 
Dutch C over n men l." journal of Moral Iducation 24 (November 1995): 
3H3-94. K.j 523 789. ISSN: 0305-7240. 

Is the transmission of norms and values an appropriate function of liberal 
education as envisioned in a liheral constitutional state ( 1 lie Netherlands) 1 I his 
paper draws a distinction between the imuk.uion of iiKelleitu.il virtues and 
indoctrination and presents a cogent analysis of the concepts and objectives of 
liberal ediu.it ion for ciri/cnship. 

I'aylor. Anthca. “Kducation for Democracy: Assimilation or Kmamipation for Abo- 
riginal Australians?" Comparative Iducation lit new -dl (November 1 996). 
426-38. K.J 534 731. ISSN: 00 10-4086. 

1 ay lor reviews leaching for and about democracy in Australia, and identi- 
fies key concepts embedded in the notion of democracy (representation, leader- 
ship, decision making, public criticism). I be article draws on ethnographic data 
from settled and remote Aboriginal Australia to explore whether understand- 
ings and practices associated with these concepts are shared bv the dominant 
society and (he ramifications of this fit for citizenship education. 

1 heobald, Paul, and Vicky Newman. I hr Implications of CommunitarianH iberal 
! henry for Public P.ductUnm. Work in Progress Series. No -/. Seattle. Washington: 
Institute for K.ducational Inquiry. 1994. KD 399 217. 

Ibis paper outlines the debate between liberals and (omimiuif.iri.iiis in (In- 
field of political theory, notes the individual orientation in traditional liberal 
theory, and contrasts it with the communal orientation in communitarian 
thinking, the distinction between the liberal emphasis on the right and the 
ommunitarian emphasis on the good; the liberal propensits for difference- 
blindness in policy formation against communitarian attention to particularity; 
and the liberal fondness lor pruccJuralism against the t ommunitarian allc- 
giante to (tart it ipat ton. I lie j>.i[x-r concludes that if schools move toward more 
emphasis on the communitarian ideal of the good with due unu cm for finula- 
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mcural individual rights, the result will be a greater degree of democracy than 
traditional liberalism has allowed. 

Thompson, J. D. Kkundayo. Political Literacy and Civic Education Curriculum. An 
Integrated Approach. Alexandria, Virginia: UDRS, 1996. HI) 395 139. 

I he Political Literacy and Civic Kducaiion {PI ACM) project in Kroo Bay, 
Prcctown, Sierra Ix*one, was developed to enable people, through functional lit- 
eracy and civic education, to participate in the processes of good governance by 
exercising their rights, duties, and obligations in an informed and responsible 
manner. I he project suggests a curriculum based on knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes to be acquired, in the context of the need for political development and in 
the face of previous poor economic development policies. A framework for 
developing a political literacy and civic education curriculum is suggested, with 
the concepts to be taught related to instructional and possible lesson topics in 
an integrated approach. A model for facilitating curriculum is provided. 

I schoumy, Jacques Andre. Montee en Puissance d'une Europe des Citoyennetes Com- 
posees (The Coining into Torce of a Europe of Compound Citizenships). Ncuchatcl, 
Swir/.crlnnd: instittit Romand dc Rcchcrches el de Documentation Peda- 
gogiques (IRDP). 1993. HI) 395 HH5. 

Tschoumy examines the changes occurring in Hrench-speaking Switzer- 
land as represented oy the nearly thirtv Children's Parliaments that base 
emerged in the past few months. 5 : alists agree that H.umjrcan societies are 
experiencing a period of decompose a/ recomposition, a political jnd cultural 

process that will lead to a social renaissance of unknown proportions. Previ- 
ously, citizenship was a simple process. 1 he new citizenship will change from 
the state domains to the infra-stare and supra-state levels, and will feature new 
compound citizenships that are more socially appropriate for mobile young 
people. Basic questions emerge. Will education for citizenship contribute to the 
development of compound citizenships in Uuropc? \\"hat education is needed 
for compound citizenships? 

Yaldm.i.i. Sulev. Civic Education CurrnuLi for the Earnn IX and XU An ExHacr Jrom 
the f rame Curricula for the Basic School of the Estonian Education Center. 
Tallinn. Estonia Alexandria, Virginia: H.DRS, 1994. I'll) 374 054- 

This paper discusses the framework for civic education in Hstonia. Objec- 
tives of civic education in Hstonia come from the traditional beliefs of kstnnian 
society, the new demands of social change, standards established by the f Council 
of Uuropc. and experiences of neighboring commies. I he main objective of 
civic education is to teach a new generation, regardless of its nationality, to 
become citizens of the world and to be loyal to the democratic Republic of 
H.stonia. I lie civic education curriculum of the haste school lor the ninth form 
is divided into thirty- five lessons in five areas, i he curriculum for the twellth 
form consists <d seventy lessons in two areas The first focuses on soc iety from 
the aspects of political, social, and cultural life. I he second discusses the 
economy of societies and the contemporary world. 

White, Patricia. Civic \'irtues and Public Schooling Educating Citizen* (or a liemot- 
ralic Society. New York: leathers College Press, 1996. I'D 399 ?.H9. ISBN: 0- 
H0 *'7- 3499-3- 

White examines the role leachers and schools can and should play in edu- 
cating young people to become good cili/ens in a democratic society. She con- 
centrates on bec oming and being t ml in tlu- eservdav world and how certain 
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virtues and values of ordinary people stand out as important to the maintenance 
and flourishing of a democratic ethos in an open, pluralistic society. 

Wong, Suk Ying. “The Involution of Social Science Instruction, 1900-86: A Cross- 
National Study." Sociology of IMucation 64 (January 1991): 33-47. KJ 430 548. 
ISSN: 0038-0407. 

This cross-national study examines how social science, social studies, and 
civics instruction have evolved in public education and finds that countries fre- 
quently adapt social science curricula independent oflocal conditions. Wong 
suggests that this practice produces a homogeneity of curricula over time and 
national boundaries, and illustrates curriculum's central role in modern inte- 
grated societies through study of curriculum development in the Philippines 
and Nigeria. 

Yildirim, Aii. Teaching and Learning in Middle School Social Studies in Turkey: An 
Analysii of Curriculum Implementation. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Kducaiional Research Association, New York, 1996. KD 402 
245. 

Yildirim assesses curriculum implementation in social studies courses ar 
the middle school level Irom the perspectives of teachers and students. This 
study included eighty-eight middle schools in twenty-two provinces repre- 
senting the seven geographic regions in Turkey. Separate questionnaires were 
designed for the two groups to explore their perceptions of the teaching and 
learning process in social studies courses. Results arc organized under three 
parts: teachers' perceptions of the curriculum guidelines they use; teachers’ and 
students’ assessments of the reaching and learning process in social studies 
courses in terms of tcaching/learning activities, instructional materials, types of 
assignments and evaluation methods used; and the impact of social studies 
courses on students from their point of view. 
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The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 



... is a voluntary, professional organization for teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators at the elementary, secondary, and collegiate levels. 

. . . works for the improvement of the teaching of history’, government, eco- 
nomics, sociology, geography, psycholog)', and problems courses. 

... is affiliated with the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) and 
with regional roundtables throughout Indiana. 

. . , presents an outstanding convention program each spring during the annual 
convention and excellent area programs during the year. 

. . . distributes the International Journal of Social Education and publishes the 
newsletter. Viewpoints. 

. . . operates through a statewide group of officers and board members and 
through regional roundtables of social studies teachers. 

. . . operates through standing committees and special interest groups, dealing 
with edirorial matters, publications, research, curriculum, economic education, 
citizenship education, academic freedom, service awards, and resolutions. 

... is un organization to join. Send your application and dues today. 

MAH. APPLICATION AND DU ICS TO 
INDIANA COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Curriculum and Instruction 
417B l ALB 
Purdue University 

West lafayette, Indiana 47907-1442 

TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 



1CSS, regular 
ICSS. student 



NCSS, regular 
NCSS, comprehensive 



MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 



NAME 

MAILING ADDRESS 
CITY/STATEVZIP 



Type of Membership (circle one): ICSS NCSS JOINT STUDENT 



SCI tool. 

GRADE i.EVHI. 



POSITION 





